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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

Before another number of our paper is issued, 
the anniversary of the birthday of the Father of 
his Country will have come and gone, and will 
have been celebrated with various expressions of 
respect throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. The celebration of this day is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times. It is not 
that the memory of Washington needs or requires 
legal enactments to revive it—it is not that the 
pomp of oratory and the glory of poetry are re- 
quired to brighten a fading image ; but it is well 
to set a day apart, hallowing it by repose, where- 
on the toiling masses (and, in this busy country 
of ours, the term includes all classes) may asso- 
ciate the name of Washington with rational 
social enjoyment, and be led to dwell exclusively 
on the story of his life, and to ponder on the in- 
spired lesson which he left as a precious legacy 
to his country. We would have the day cele- 
brated not only by the music of bells and the 
thrillnmg chorus of cannon, by the pomp of 
rustling banners, and the splendor of military 
array, by glittering gatherings on the ball-room 
floor, by eloquent words uttered at the festive 


board, but also in the sacred privacy of home, by 
meditation on the words he uttered when he took’ 
his final farewell of private life. As our contri- 
bution to the observances of the anniversary, we 
place before our readers an original design from 
the pencil of Billings, engraved for us by J. An- 
drew. The principal feature is a head of Wash- 
ington, with the accompanying legend, “ First in 
War, first in Peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” This is supported by spirited 
vignette sketches, illustrating memorable scenes 
in the career of the hero. Beneath the portrait 
is a sketch of the stone placed by George W. 
Custis on the site of the old homestead on 
Bridge’s Creek, Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
February 22d (11th, old style), 1732. The house, 
Irving tells us, ‘commanded a view over many 
miles of the Potomac, and the opposite shore of 
Maryland. Ithad probably been purchased with 
the property, and was one of the primitive farm- 
houses of Virginia. The roof was steep, and 
sloped down into projecting eaves. It had four 
room#on the ground floor, and others in the at- 
tic, and an immense chimney at each end. Not 
a vestige of it remains. Two or three decayed 
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fig-trees, with shrubs and vines, linger about the 
place, and here and there a flower grown wild, 
serves ‘to mark where a garden has been.’ ” 
Another sketch illustrates the pleasing inci- 
dent of the fruit tree, with little George confess- 
ing to his father the mischief he had committed. 
Another vignette represents Washington the 
youthful surveyor, and yet another, a striking 
scene in his first military campaign, where he offi- 
ciated at the funeral of the rash but gallant Brad- 
dock in the wilderness. Braddock, as every one 
knows, had haughtily rejected the advice of the 
young Virginia officer, but it is said apologized 
for his error in his last moments, and bequeathed 
to him his favorite charger. ‘The chaplain 
having been wounded,” says Irving, ‘“‘ Washing- 
ton read the funeral service. All was done in 
sadness, and without parade, so as not to attract 
the attention of lurking savages, who might dis- 
cover and outrage his grave. It is doubtful 
whether even a volley was fired over it, that last 
military honor which he had recently paid to the 
remains of an Indian warrior. The place of 
his sepulchre, however, is still known and 
pointed out.” The remaining illustration rep- 
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resents the famous crossing of the Delaware, 
effected in the dead of a winter night through 
masses of floating ice, a scene which forms the 
subject of one of Leutze’s best paintings. On 
the approaching anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday, we advise every one of our readers to 
peruse his “ farewell address,” the most carefully 
considered, the most precious document that 
ever emanated from his heart, mind and pen. 
In it we read in letters of light his title to be 
called the “ Father of his Country.” Its leading 
idea is the necessity of a perfect Union of all 
parts of our common country. “There will be 
always reason,” he says, “ to distrust the patriot- 
ism of those who, in any quarter, may endeavor 
to weaken its bands. In contemplating the 
causes which may disturb our Union, it occurs 
as a matter of serious concern that any ground 
should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminations—Northern 
and Southern, Atlantic and Western, whence de- 
signing men may excite a belief that there is a 
real difference of local interests and views.” 
His noble appeal for the preservation of the 
Union closes the political services of Washington. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE VULTURE 
At the Heart of Harry Earnwald. 


BY GIACOMO 8S. CAMPANA. 


Ar the present day there are few exotic ani- 
mals better known in the city of Paris than the 
American. He abounds upon the Boulevards 
and in the Garden of the Tuilerics, makes vocal 
with Yankee French the shops of the Palais 
Royal, and is as common at every street corner 
as Savoyard chestnut-roasters in the month of 
November. The Parisian has learned to distin- 
guish him from his cousin, John Bull, and to 
lé6ok upon him, a /a mode des Chinois, as a sort ot 
“second chop Englishman,”—a fact not very 
flattering to our pride, but a “ fixed fact” for all 
that, my patriotic reader. 

It was not yet so in the far-away time when I 
ate my first pate de foie gras at the Rocher de 
Cancale, and witnessed the last courtesy of Ma- 
demoiselle Mars at the Théatre Francais. The 
Yankee was then comparatively a rare bird in 
Gallic “ diggins,” and not unfrequently had a 
cubit added to the stature of his self-esteem by 
being addressed as “ Milor Anglais,” particularly 
about the time his bills were to be footed. Even 
in England, at that time, I found that most per- 
sons took me for an Englishman. But since 
travelling Americans have so greatly multiplied, 
Europeans have become more observant. Pro- 
fessor Silliman used to tell us that he betrayed 
his nationality by balancing himself on the hin- 
der legs of his chair ; and N. P. Willis maintains 
that our countrymen—and perhaps countrywo- 
men too—are recognized abroad by our unneces- 
sary display of finery on ordinary occasions. But 
I am wandering from my story. 

It was on a clear, beautiful evening, late in 
October, that I found myself tumbled out of a 
Jiacre, at Meurice’s hotel, a well-known estab- 
lishment in the very heart of the fun, fashion 
and frivolity of the funniest, most fashionable, 
and most frivolous city in Christendom, or out 
of it—the French metropolis. A young Amer- 
ican, George Winton by name, a relative of my 
only travelling companion, who had crossed the 
Atlantic some months before, was on the spot to 
receive us,and as he “knew the ropes” much 
better than we did, he kindly took charge of all 
business arrangements, and without any further 
trouble we were soon comfortably and even lux- 
uriously established in a style which was neither 
French nor English, but rather like the guests, a 
mixture of the two. 

“ Well, Cousin Harry,” said my friend's friend, 
as soon as he had rejoined us, “I have, as I 
promised, secured permanent lodgings for your- 
self and Mr.—— Mr. I beg your pardon, 
sir; I have forgotten your name.” 

“Campana—G. §. Campana,” replied I. 
*‘ Native American in spite of the name ; but not 
Anglo Saxon.” 

I had been introduced to the speaker, Mr. 
Owen Winton, but we had met only once, more 
than a year before. 

“ Supposing,” continued he, “that you would 
prefer quiet quarters, I selected apartments on 
the other side of the river, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the Luxembourg Garden. It is a most 
destrable location, and you will be pleased with 
it lam sure. I don’t think you could find more 
agreeable lodgings anywhere south of the Seine.” 

The next day we took possession of the rooms 
which Mr. Winton had so kindly provided. We 
had two bed-rooms, and a sitting-room which we 
occupied incommon. The situation really was 
all that it was described to be, and we had every 
reason to be satisfied with the selection which 
Harry’s cousin had made for us. 

This was not the first time that Harry Earn- 
wald and I had been “chums.” We had sus- 
tained that relationship to each other at college, 
where we were class-mates and intimate friends. 
Though never of so lively a disposition as his 
companion, and the reader’s humble servant, he 
was always cheerful and good-humored, and “a 
gentleman and a scholar,” every inch of him. 
His father and mother both died before he was 
ten years old, and Owen Winton, also an orphan, 
was his nearest surviving relative. On attaining 
his majority, Harry came into full and uncon- 
trolled possession of a large, unencumbered es- 
tate; and with his ample income, cultivated 
mind, handsome person and attractive manners, 
he had certainly as fair a prospect of happiness, 
humanly speaking, as any one within the sphere 
of my observation. 


During the two years which had elapsed since 
we left college, we continued to correspond reg- 
ularly, and when I communicated to him my 
project of a trip to Europe, I was equally sur- 
prised and delighted by his proposing to accom- 
pany me. His health, he said, was slightly im- 
paired, and I had noticed in his letters for some 
time a tendency to depression of spirits. I had 
thought but little of this, however, and wken we 
met in New York, I was shocked at the change 
produced in so short atime in his person and 
manners. The roseate glow for which he had 
been remarkable, had utterly vanished from his 
cheeks, which had become sunken and sallow to 
a degree that was painful to behold; and though 
he denied emphatically that anything was the 
matter with him, I could not avoid feeling a good 
deal of anxiety and even alarm on his account. 
His cousin Winton had strenuously insisted upon 
the propriety of a tonr in Europe, and had 
offered to accompany him, but could never ob- 
tain his consent to the measure until my inten- 
tions in this respect were made known to him. 
Winton, as I before remarked, had preceded us, 
proposing to meet his cousin and myself in Paris, 
where he had undertaken to make every prepar- 
ation for our residence during the winter. 


On the voyage from New York to Liverpool, I 
had an opportunity of observing Harry very 
closely, and with all my scrutiny I could detect 
no symptom of actual discase, though he was so 
much changed for the worse both mentally and 
physically. The only conclusion I could arrive 
at was that the seat of the disorder, whatever it 
was, must be in the mind rather than in the 
body. That something was preying upon his 
spirits, and turning his young blood to gall, was 
but too evident; and that something, I felt as- 
sured, must be a matter of serious import, for 
Harry’s mind was too well balanced to be thus 
thrown off its centre by a trifle. He was by no 
means deficient in imagination, but his judgment 
was abundantly adequate to the task of keeping 
it in due subordination. He evidently had a dis- 
like to being questioned about himself, and he 
attributed the change in his appearance and con- 
duct entirely to the state of his health, though he 
admitted that he was unable to specify any par- 
ticular disease from which he was suffering. 
Harry Earnwald was the only human being 
whom I could really call a friend, and the reader 
may imagine what anxiety I felt on his account, 
and how that anxiety was heightened by the per- 
plexed and puzzled state of mind in which my 
earnest investigations had terminated. There 
was evidently something which he was unwilling 
to confide to me, and this reserve in one of his 
frank and open-hearted disposition, added new 
gloom to the distressing mystery. 

As soon as we were settled in our comfortable 
apartments on the south bank of the Seine, we 
took our guide-books and a sharp, shrewd valet 
de place, and commenced a systematic tour of 
observation among the sights of Paris. Harry 
made many efforts to excuse himself from ac- 
companying me, and evidently thought me a 
good deal of a “ bore ;” but I was determined if 
possible to keep his miad and body both actively 
employed, and by constant exertion and watch- 
fulness I accomplished my purpose, and left him 
but few moments for solitary thought, which had 
never failed to deepen the gloom in which his 
once joyous spirit had become so mystcriously 
enshrouded. 

By slow degrees Harry began to recover a de- 
gree of cheerfulness, and to improve in his ap- 
pearance and manner, so that I entertained a 
sanguine and not unreasonable hope of his resto- 
ration, at no distant period, to his accustomed 
health and spirits. 

An apparently trifling incident, however, soon 
renewed all my fears, and rendered this strange 
case still stranger and more inexplicable. The 
following conversation will explain the nature of 
the incident to which I refer. 

“ Harry,” said I, as I entered our sitting-room 
after a short absence, “ is it living near a palace 
that has made you so aristocratic that you will 
not take any notice of your friends when they 
speak to you ?” 

“TInever was guilty of such a thing here or 
elsewhere,” rejoined Harry. 

“Then you have become exceedingly absent- 
minded all of a sudden—so much so that your 
eyes and ears are no longer of any use to you.” 

“ What on earth do you mean, Cam. ?” (ab- 
breviation of Campana). “I cannot imagine 
what you are driving at.” 

“Bah! Harry; you can’t certainly have be- 
come so oblivious as not to have notice it.” 


“Noticed what ? What do you mean ?” 

“Come, now, don’t be ridiculous. _ You can’t 
really expect me to believe that you could sit 
within a dozen feet of me and not hear a word I 
said, though you were wide awake, and your eyes 
wide open ?” 

“When? Where?” 

“In that room, not twenty minutes ago, when 
I called you to ccme and sce the queer dresses in 
the Luxembourg Garden.” 

Never in all my life did I sec such a change so 
suddenly produced in any human countenance as 
that which I now observed in that of Harry 
Earnwald. It was not astonishment, merely ; it 
was the very incarnation of terror, deepening in- 
to horror, and thence into the utter darkness of 
despair. He stood fora few moments shaking 
like an aspen leaf, the cold dews of agony set- 
tling on his brow, and evidently battling with all 
his might against some overmastering fantasy. 


. He fought it bravely, but it gained the victory, 


and with a groan of anguish that seemed wrested 
from him by some demoniac power, he fell to the 
floor insensible. 

My astonishment may be imagined. Though 
speaking in a light and bantering manner, if my 
senses were to be credited, I had said nothing 
but what was true. I had regarded the occur- 
rence as one of no possible importance, though I 
deeply regretted now that I had said anything 
about it. But whence his emotion, even suppos- 
ing that the playful accusation I had made had 
been destitute of any foundation whatever? It 
was impossible to tell. He made no further al- 
lusion to the subject, and I was afraid to do so. 
It was not long before he revived from the swoon 
into which it had thrown him, but it was a long 
time before his system recovered from the effects 
of so fearful a shock. As soon as he was strong 
enough to travel, he begged me to take him 
home again, and we had actually fixed a day for 
our departure for America, when anothgr inci- 
dent occurred which changed our plans, and pro- 
longed our stay in Paris. 

We were in the cathedral of Notre Dame; 
strolling about in that architectural wilderness, 
striving to kill the time until the day set for our 
departure. Earnwald seemed to see nothing but 
what was directly before his eyes. He wandered 
about with the listless air of a somnambulist, but 
with an expression that might have befitted Pro- 
metheus with the never-dying vulture gnawing 
at his vitals. I was looking ata curious bit of 
mosaic in one of the chapels, when I heard a 
smothered shriek, followed by the exclamation, 
“O, Harry!” Emerging from the chapel I saw 
Earnwald supporting in his arms a young lady, 
whose face, though extremely pale, was also ex- 
tremely beautiful.» Considering myself de trop, 
I withdrew into the chapel recess again, just as 
the beautiful face was beginning to regain a life- 
like appearance. In about half an hour Harry 
rejoined me, and I was nota little gratified to 
perceive that there was a decided improvement 
in his appearance. This improvement extended 
to, or more properly perhaps. resulted from, a 
corresponding improvement in his spirits. Nor 
was it a mere temporary, ephemeral change ; for 
from that day, with occasional short relapses, he 
appeared to throw off his dejection and become 
more like his former self than he had been since 
our mecting in New York. 


Effie Minden had been one of Earnwald’s 
playmates and companions almost from infancy ; 
and from what I had seen and heard I had sup- 
posed that their intimacy had assumed a still 
warmer character in their maturer years. How- 
ever, as my friend had never hinted to me any- 
thing of the kind, I had come to the conclusion 
that I must be mistaken in this respect. What- 
ever the past history of the affair might have 
been, there could be no doubt that Ilarry and 
Effie were lovers now, and that she was exerting 
a most salutary influence upon the morbid mel- 
ancholy which had threatened to become the 
bane of poor Earnwald’s existence. Effie was 
one of those pretty, blue-eyed creatures who live 
but in their affections ; tender plants, which bud 
and blossom in the summer of love, and perish 
prematurely in the winter of neglect. When her 


father first brought her to Paris she was pale,’ 


thin and feeble, but in a f-w weeks she became 
as plump and rosy as a full-blown Hebe. 

This pleasant state of affairs lasted so long 
that I was beginning to regard my friend as 
quite cured of his melancholy humors, and I often 
complimented Miss Minden upon her success in 
effecting that which my utmost skill had failed to 
accompli h. Unfortunately, however, my con- 


gratulations were premature. On New Year’s 
eve there was a ball at the house of an American 
resident, and Effie and Harry were among the 
guests. Having a severe cold at the time, I did 
not accompany them. I saw the lovers when 
they started, and a more cheerful couple, to all 
appearance, could hardly have been found in all 
that throng of gay Parisians. 

Long before I expected him, Harry returned, 
and in the short space of time that had elapsed 
since his departure, the seemingly light-hearted, 
laughing youth had been transformed into a woe- 
begone, miserable-looking creature, the very pic- 
ture of hopeless, abject wretchedness. It made 
me sick at heart to behold him, and I tried my 
best to induce him to tell me what had happened, 
but all to no purpose. When I became importu- 
nate in my entreaties for an explanation, he 
stared wildly in my face, wrung his hands in an- 
guish, and then darted away. I saw no more of 
him until the following afternoon. He was then 
calm, but with a countenance so sad that it was 
most painful to look at him. 

Poor Effie! It was asad New Year's day to 
her. Of the cause of Harry’s sudden relapse 
into melancholy she knew nothing, and of the 
occurrences of the evening she had but little to 
tell. He had left her for a moment to the care 
of her father, and gone into another room. Less 
than ten minutes elapsed before his return, but 
in that brief space of time the mischief had been 
done. When he rejoined her, he seemed horror- 
struck—almost paralyzed. What form of terror, 
what hideous spectre could his “ mind’s eye” 
have conjured up in that short time to shake the 
balance of his soul so fearfully?. No one but 
himself could tell—and he wou/d not. 

In speaking with Effie on the subject, she told 
me of the first shock of this kind which he had 
received ; or at least the first of which she had 
any knowledge. The circumstances were not 
unlike the present. They were at a party to- 
gether, and he was in exuberant spirits. Hap- 
pening to stop by a window and look out into 
the moonlight, he suddenly, and without any 
apparent cause, turned as pale as death, and 
staggered as if about to fall. He made every 
possible effort to control his emotion, but it was 
abundantly visible to all who saw him, and its 
effects remained for months. By slow degrees 
he recovered his ordinary cheerfulness, but a 
second occurrence of the same nature (and she 
suspected that there might have been others of 
which she was not cognizant) destroyed his 
health and spirits, and left him the pitiable wreck 
he was at the time of his departure from Amer- 
ica. She had once, and only once, begged him 
to tell her what it was that had so affected him, 
but the expression of his countenance shocked 
and frightened her so that she had never dared 
to renew the question. . 


As before, the effects of this paroxysm, or 
whatever else it might be called, gradually wore 
off, and after a time Harry Earnwald became al- 
most himself again. Often and often did I pon- 
der on this strange phenomenon, and puzzle my 
brain in seeking for some clue that might lead to 
a discovery ; but all in vain. It remained an un- 
fathomable mystery. I sometimes thought that 
these spells which seemed to be cast upon him 
must be temporary fits of insanity, but further 
reflection forced me to abandon the idea, for at 
no time could I, by the most careful scrutiny, 
detect any symptom of meftat aberration in any- 
thing that he said or did. From himself alone 
could the truth be ascertained ; but the least al- 
lusion to the subject produced such a terrible 
effect upon him, that I was absolutely frightened 
into silence. My efforts were chiefly directed to- 
wards the one object of hastening the consum- 
mation of the engagement which was well-known 
to exist between him and Effie. That he loved 
her with his whole soul there could be no doubt ; 
but strange to say, he nevertheless required urg- 
ing, and a good deal of it, to induce him to fix a 
day for his marriage. At last, however, the 
thing was done, and I entertained a sanguine 
hope that these nuptials would be the inaugura- 
tion of a happier era in my friend’s existence. 

It so happened that there was no American 
clergyman in Paris at the time, and it was decid- 
ed thatthe ceremony should be performed in a 
French Protestant chapel, with the minister of 
which both Mr. Minden and Earnwald were well 
acquainted. The important day arrived, and 
everything promised an auspicious bridal. Effie 
looked a very queen of beauty, and Earnwald, 
though not gay, was cheerful, and apparently 
free from any melancholy foreboding. The mar- 
riage ceremony commenced, and my friend was 
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about to pronounce the irrevocable vow, when he 
suddenly faltered, and with corpse-like lips and 
trembling with some nameless horror, uttered or 
rather shrieked the words : 

“Gracious God! it is impossible!—I cennot 
wed her !’ 

And with a cry of anguish such as I had nev- 
er heard from human lips before, he fled from the 
altar and from the church. I followed, but could 
not overtake him, and he was soon lost in the 
throng of passengers outside. Poor Effie was 
borne away insensible, and finally had her senses 
restored, only to have them merged in a sort of 
melancholy stupor, from which nothing could 
rouse her. Iler serrowing father took her away 
to Italy, and strove by a change of scene and a 
succession of new objects to dissipate the deadly 
lethargy in which both body and soul were 
plunged. 

And Earnwald¢ For two days and nights I 
saw nothing of him. At last, however, he made 
his appearance, tottering up the stairs with feeble 
steps,"looking more like a spectre than a man. 
At the door of his chamber he fell, atterly help- 
less. I bore him to his bed, and it was more than 
three weeks before he left it, and nearly two 
months before he could walk abroad. During 
that period I- seldom stirred from his bed-side. 
His cousin Winton, too, was indefatigable in his 
attentions. As soon as he had recovered suf- 
ficiently to sit up, he requested me to write in his 
name to Mr. Minden, and inform him that it was 
impossible for him to fulfil the engagement made 
with his daughter. No reason was assigned for 
this inability, but he begged me to assure Effie’s 
father that it was for her sake and not for his own 
that the step was taken. 


“Harry,” said I, looking him steadfastly in 
the face, “it is but a short time ago that I saw a 
man make a ghastly wound in the shoulder of 
his dearest friend, cutting down pitilessly to the 
bone. The moral pain which this man felt, was 
but little, if at all inferior, as I well know, to the 
physical pain endured by his friend; but he 
shrank neither from the suffering he felt nor from 
that which he inflicted, but went on steadily to 
the end of his undertaking. Like this surgeon, 
dear Harry, I have an operation to perform, and 
I should be recreant to my duty were I to falter 
in any of its details. I must know your scerct, 
and so must Effie and her father. You owe it to 
them, to me, to yourself, to explain your con- 
duct, whatever it may cost you; and I feel as- 
sured that your mind will be relieved by telling 
the truth, whatever it may be. You know that 
you have my tenderest sympathies, nor can I 
doubt that you have theirs. But at all hazards 
you must, dear Harry, you must positively tell me 
all.” 

Earnwald covered his face with his hands, and 
remained in that position, silent and motionless 
for along time. At last he looked up, and as if 
making an effort which required the utmost ex- 
ertion of his weakened powers, both of mind and 
body, he faltered out + 

“Twill tell you all. IT have been trying for 
years to muster courage enough to do so. When 
you have heard what I have to say, you will 
readily perceive the reason of my excessive re- 
pugnance to speaking upon the subject. To do 
so, is to proclaim myself either a fool or a mad- 
man—and yet I know that Lam neither. What 
T am about to say is truae—every werd of it. But 
you will not believe it, nor any one else. Some- 
times I think that [am mad ; butit is impossible 
for me to entertain such a belief for any length 
of time, since my own consciousness and my 
whole experience prove the contrary. I would 
have a natural solution of the mystery in which 
I am enveloped, and would not be left as Iam 
now, togthe alternative of believing that I have 
been singled out from among mankind to become 
the sport of supernatural horrors, a prey for tor- 
turing fiends, a laughing-stock for mocking de- 
mons. You will most probably believe me to 
be a monontaniac. O, that you could convince 
me that such is really the case! But you cannot. 
IT /now that on this subject, as well as upon all 
others, Iam as perfectly sane as I ever was in 
my life. But notwithstanding this, the veriest 
madman that ever shrieked in bedlam would be 
as fit as Ito wed with Effie Minden. 

“ But I am expending my strength needlessly. 
I must reserve it fur the confession which I have 
promised to make. You know my history up to 
the period of our leaving college. You know 
that my prospects in all those things which the 
world most values, were fairer than those of most 
young men. You know too, probably, that I 
loved Efi almost from her babyhood, and that 


this love grew with my growth and strengthened 
with my strength until [ became a man, and in- 
deed until the present moment. She has always 
been dearer to me than aught else on earth, ard 
was never more so than she is now. I claim to 
love her better than myself; and the proof is 
that I do not marry her, though I crave her gen- 
tle companionship as the lost traveller in the 
desert craves the cooling stream. I had never 
made a formal declaration of love to her, but it 
was perfectly well understoed that we would be 
married as soon as she had reached a proper age. 
Her seventeenth birthday was at hand, and on 
that day I had resolved to tell her in words what 
her heart had already learned without them. 


“She, it seems, has already told you of the 
first instance in which the strangeness of my 
conduct attracted her attention. That was not 
by any means the first of my awful experiences. 
It was but one among a number of a similar 
character. When you shall have heard my 
mournfal story, you will be in a condition to un- 
derstand as much of this incident and its atten- 
dant circumstances as I do. I shall therefore not 
refer to it again. 

“It was court-day, and I had gone to the 
county-town on business. Having been detained 
till after sunset, I was riding homeward on horse- 


back. The night was clear, but there was no 
moon. When about half way home, I heard the 


tramp of a horse behind me. It grew more and 
more distinct, and presently came near enough 
to enable me to see a shadowy outline of a horse 
and his rider, The horse, like my own, was a 
black one; so that both objects were but dimly 
visible, even after they had come alongside of 
me. I addressed the man with a friendly salu- 
tation, but he did not appear to notice it, and did 
not even turn his head. I thought this rather 
churlish, but paid no attention to it, and was 
soon absorbed in my own reflections. I was 
thinking of Effie, and of the morrow, which was 
her birthday. 

“As my unsocial companion had been riding 
at a much brisker pace than myself, and seemed 
in no mood for society, I expected that he would 
pass on and leave me to my own thoughts. But 
after some length of time I was a little surprised 
to find him still by my side. When some further 
time had elapsed, I spoke to him again. There 
was no answer—no movement to indicate that he 
had heard me. Thus we rode for a mile or more 
in perfect silence. You know that I am _ not 
more superstitious than other people, but in spite 
of my better judgment, this dark rider and his 
coul-black steed began to produce in my mind a 
vague fecling of uneasiness. I had already re- 
marked that his horse and mine were of the same 
color, and I now began to notice that they were 
alike in other respects ; in fact, that they were 
alike in every respect. Gradually too there stole 
over me a consciousness that the rider was won- 
derfully like myself. I could only see an indis- 
tinct profile of his face and person, but as far as 
I could see, the resemblance was most striking. 
I did not think, however, of looking upon this 
as anything more than a curious coincidence. 
Still it troubled me. 

“ There was something weird and ghost-like in 
the strange immobility of this dark figure, some- 
thing which caused me to rejoice that I would 
soon reach my own gate and be rid of him. 
Within a little more than a mile of home there 
was a blacksmith’s shop directly on the road. As 
we were passing it} a bright light from the forge 
flashed upon us through the open door, giving 
me a momentary but perfectly distinct view of 
the black horse and his rider. That rider was 
myself; the very Harry Earnwald I have seen in 
the looking-glass a thousand times ! 

“You may say what you will of optical illu- 
sion, or mental hallucination, or visual derange- 
ment, but if I did not see the exact counterpart 
of myself riding by my side that night, then 
every object Lever beheld from my birth to this 
present moment, is a delusion and a lie. Apart 
from the excitement produced by the apparition 
itself, I was as calm, as cool, as perfectly compe- 
tent to form a just estimate of the value of my 
own perceptions and the testimony of my own 
senses as I have ever been. I am fully aware of 
the incredibility of what I am telling you, and 
fully prepared for the skepticism with which you 
will receive it; but it is the solemn truth neverthe- 
less. I not only believe that I saw what I tell you, 
but I that I saw it; that is if Iam a sane 
man, and of that you can judge as well as I. 

“What became of the dark horse and rider 
(the other ones I mean), Ido not know. They 
appeared to me to vanish in the darkness which 


succeeded the bright flash from the forge. But 
I confess that I was greatly agitated, and I will 
not undertake to guarantee the reliability of my 
nervous system a/ler the thing occurred. At all 
events I saw no more of the fetch, wraith, double, 
or whatever it may have been, and rode quietly 
home. The adventure, however, made a deep 
impression on my mind, as I feel persuaded it 
would have done on that of any man. It is 
needless for me to say to you that I am not 
given to the indulgence of morbid or supersti- 
tious fancies. But jast imagine for one moment 
what your feelings would be if you had had ocu- 
lar demonstration of the existence of a second 
self, another being in your own likeness, going 
about the world, and liable to cross your path at 
any moment. ‘The poet of the “ Jnferno” never 
imagined a more horrible torture for the spirits 
of the damned. 

“ This terrific notion greatly disturbed me for 
atime, but the feeling gradually wore off, and 
firm as were my convictions of the reality of 
what I had seen, I nevertheless began to persuade 
myself that I might have been in error. <A cas- 
ual resemblance might, by an uncertain, momen- 
tary glance, have been converted into the horrid 
apparition which had so unmanned me. I thus 
endeavored to persuade mysclf that I had been 
self deceived, and in a measure I succeeded. 


“Some three or four months afterwards, and 
when I was beginning to debate with myself the 
propriety of carrying out my design of making 
a formal proposal to Effie, I was persuaded into 
an engagement to deliver a Fourth of July ora- 
tion. I gave my consent in the very face of my 
own inclination, solely to please some of my as- 
sociates, and to get rid of their importunities. I 
had had some experience in public speaking 
while in college, and some little since I left it. 
Having thoroughly prepared myself, I mounted 
the rostrum, and was in the act of uttering my 
first sentence, when full before me, with his eyes 
intently fixed upon mine, I saw again my other 
self, the rider of the black horse. Summoning 
to my aid all the self-possession I was master of, 
I made a powerful effort to overcome my agita- 
tion and go on with the address. I looked 
again, but the apparition was no longer there! I 
had seen it almost in the centre of the crowd but 
a few seconds before, and in that brief space of 
time it had vanished. Nor had there been the 
slightest movement in the audience. They had 
all been sitting in silent expectation, perfectly 
quict and motionless. I looked in every direc- 
tion, but it was certainly and unequivocally gone. 
Its origin must have been a supernatural one. 
How could I think otherwise? A mist gathered 
about my eyes, and my heart was ceasing to 
beat. Istammered out a few incohcrent words 
and then stopped. My agitation was visible to 
all, but they attributed it to embarrassmeni- 
Hastily muttering something about sudden indis- 
position, I staggered from the platform and 
fainted.” 

“ But, my dear Harry,” said I, interrupting 
him, “does not the sudden and unaccountable 
disappearance of the thing, instead of proving 
its supernatural origin, prove rather that it had 
no origin at all, except in your own imagina- 
tion? If it had really been there, it must have 
been scen and noticed by others as well as by 
yourself. There would surely have been some 
evidence of its existence besides your own ob- 
servation, and some astonishment excited by its 
strange disappearance.” 

“Tt would be impossible,” continued Earn- 
wald, “ for you to bring forward any objection to 
detect any loop-hole of doubt, which [ have not 
already noticed, and scrutinized, and analyzed 
hundreds and hundreds of times. That same 
idea occurred to me, and suggested a faint hope 
that I might after all have been the victim of 
some optical illusion. But all such hopes, alas, 
have proved as unsubstantial as the soap sud 
bubbles of an idle child! 

“Thad seen the spectre several times—once 
in Effie’s company—yet I led an active life, ex- 
erted myself without intermission, and fought 
against the demon’s influence with all the energy 
of which I am capable. I was hunting in the 
far west, more than three hundred miles beyond 
the Mississippi River. I had shot a rare bird, 
and in falling it had lodged upon the brow of a 
frightful precipice. Recklessly, perhaps foolishly, 
I descended and secured it. As I was climbing 
up again my feet slipped, and having slid down- 
wards some ten or twelve feet, I grasped a bush 
and clung to it, hanging over a yawning abyss, 
and a torrent foaming at the bottom. While I 
was gazing upon the jagged rocks far below, 


among which I must inevitably full, I heard a 
mocking, fiend-like laugh directly over my head. 
I looked up, and there, in the bright sunlight, 
was my own face peering over the precipice ! 

“Death, like his half-brother sleep, seems 
specially to avoid those who are disposed to 
court him. I believed that destruction was inev- 
itable, and the idea was certainly but little, if at 
all disagreeable to me. I would not have taken 
my own life, but it was so utterly valueless to me 
that my efforts to preserve it would certainly 
have been extremely lukewarm. The muscles 
of my arms had been gradually giving way, and 
the sight of my own face apparently triumphing 
in my own death completed their relaxation. I 
let go, and fell down, down, down, into the jaws 
of the fearful chasm. 

“I saw two pointed rocks just below me, on 
one or the other of which I felt sure of falling. 
Have you never dreamed of being hurled into 
some horrid abyss, where you expected to be 
dashed te atems instantaneously, and at the very 
moment of anticipated destruction found your- 
self at the bottom, coming in contact with some 
yielding substance as soft as down? Such were 
very nearly my sensatiens in this instance. Pass- 
ing between the rocks, which were much wider 
apart than they had looked to be, I alighted with 
whole bones, and almost without a bruise, in the 
midst of a deep quicksand, in which I was buried 
nearly to the neck. 

“The shocks of these repeated apparitions 
told fearfully upon my health; and becoming 
unable to travel without difficulty, I returned 
home. This last appearance satisfied me that I 
could not have been deceived by any accidental 
resemblance ; for it would have been the height 
of absurdity to suppose that any human being, 
granting the possibility of the likeness, would 
have followed me hundreds of miles beyond the 
borders of civilization merely for the purpose of 
frightening me. It followed then of necessity, 
either that I was self-deceived, or that the appa- 
rition was a supernatural one. In spite of all my 
convictions I still clung to the former idea, even 
striving to believe myself to be a monomaniac, 
rather than to admit the existence of my own 
ghost haunting me while yet alive. Anything 
but that. 

“ But even the poor remnant of this miserable 
consolation was soon to be taken from me. Somé 
two weeks after I had returned to my own house, 
after wandering restlessly through the fields the 
greater part of the day, I reached home a little 
after sunset. Passing one of the windows of my 
study, I was a good deal surprised to see a light 
in the room, and I was still more astonished to 
see a man sitting in my study chair, and writing 
at my desk. My cousin Winton was living with 
me at the time, but I knew that he had been 
away for two days past, and did not intend to 
return before the following muraiag. With a 
sinking heart I drew near to the window. Tho 
back of the figure was towards me, but I could 
see that it had on a dressing-gown and cap the 
exact counterpart of my own. The next minute 
the profile was turned towards me, and there, as 
I had but too truly anticipated, were my own 
features again, distinctly visible in the lamp- 
light. I scanned them well, and noticed that 
the long beard which I had worn on the prairies 
was no longer there, but instead of it, a pair of 
close trimmed whiskers—the exact appearance 
which my face now presented. The thing 
seemed unconscious of my presence, while I 
gazed upon it as if spell-bound or fasciaated. 
Having finished its writing, it yawned, looked out 
of the opposite window, and then took up the 
lamp and stalked into my bed room. It left the 
door ajar, so that I could hear the noises it made, 
though I could no longer sce it. I heard the 
rustling sounds of a man undressing, then the 
light was put out, then came from the bed the 
creaking noise of one lving down upon it, and 
then all was still. The silence seemed to break 
the spell which bound me, and I rushed into the 
house, and through the study into the bed room. 
There was no one there, nor was there any sign 
of the bed having been disturbed. I looked in 
vain under the bed, into the closets, into the 
chimney—everywhere. The cnly door leading 
out of the room was lo ked, and the key was in 
the lock, on the inside. As to the door through 
which I had passed, no one could have escaped 
that way, of course, without meeting me. I ex- 
amined the window-sash. It was down, and the 
shutters closed and fastened, also on the inside. 
The lamp was on my dressing-table. I lit it and 
went back to the study. I should remark that it 
was not yet quite dark. I had left an unfinished 
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letter lying open on the desk. It was now fin- 
ished—in my own hand-writing—signed with my 
own name, and the signature not yet quite dry 
The servants were all closely questioned, but no 
one had been seen to enter the house or quit it. 

“ That fatal evening consummated the ruin of 
my peace of mind forever. Henceforth all the- 
ories of optical illusion, or monomania, or self- 
deception, were atan end. The letter thus mirac- 
ulously finished in my own hand-writing, gave the 
lie to them all, and remained an ever-present 
proof of their falsity. Here it is. You can ex- 
amine it for yourself. 

“It is hardly necessary for me now to inform 
you that you have seen the wraith yourself, and 
been deceived by it. I refer of course to the 
time when you saw me (as you supposed) in my 
bed-room, and called me to look at something in 
the garden of the Luxembourg. I was then in 
a jeweller’s shop in the Rue St. Honoré. You 
remember my emotion when you spoke to me of 
it. I had dared to hope that I had left my spec- 
tral tormentor behind me in America, and this 
first realization of my grievous disappointment 
agitated me most fearfully. 

“The fact is, that since that terrible evening 
when I saw the apparition in my own study, I 
have never had one truly happy moment. When 
the horrid thing has delayed its visits longer than 
usual, Effie’s society or your friendly efforts have 
sometimes caused a few faint rays of hope to 
dawn upon my darkened soul, and I have pre- 
sented an external appearance of cheerfulness ; 
but the Promethean vulture was still gnawing at 
my heart, and the first reappearance of the fear- 
ful shape would rend asunder the thin veil with 
which I had been striving to conceal it. Iam 
unfit for friendship, and as for aspiring to love 
and matrimony, the very thought is madness, if 
not something worse. For meditating such an 
act of folly—of crime, perhaps I should call it— 
I have been most sorely punished, and in the 
dismal future I can see but one ray of hope, and 
that is shining on the grave.” 

Having finished his narrative, Earnwald fell 
back as if utterly overcome and exhausted, and 
burying his face in his hands, remained for a 
long time in that position. There was a pro- 
tracted silence, and in fact I hardly knew what 
to say. What I had heard was so utterly unex- 
pected and extraordinary, that it absolutely 
stunned me. I knew not what to think of it. 
Finally, however, I told him that though I had 
full confidence in everything he said, and had 
not the slightest doubt of his perfect sanity, I 
nevertheless felt assured that he had in some way 
deceived himself. I could not tell how, but I was 
determined to get at the bottom of the mystery, 
and I felt that all would eventually be explained. 
In saying this much, it must be confessed that I 
spoke more boldly than I felt, and that I strained 
a point in order to keep up the spirits of my 
friend as far as possible. The truth is, I was 
thoroughly perplexed and bewildered. Some- 
times I felt disposed to think that Harry must in 
some way be deceived ; but when I thought over 
the whole affair, and reflected upon what I had 
seen myself, I was fearfully staggered. I was 
fully resolved, however, to do what I had said, 
and to leave no possible means unemployed to 
pluck out the heart of the mystery—if it had one. 
I urged my poor friend in the meantime to have 
faith in the future, and in my solemn vow never 
to relax my exertions for a moment until the 
truth was discovered. He pressed my hand, but 
shook his head mournfully, and without any at- 
tempt to rise from his despondent posture. 

As Harry had not exacted anything like a 
promise of secrecy, my first movement was to 
write to Effie and her father, and make them ac- 
quainted with his story, and my determination 
to ferret out the mystery if possible. I then sat 
down and reflected upon the affair long and seri- 
ously. I was determined to treat it as a problem 
to be solved, as one to which there was a solu- 
tion ; but with all my thoughts and all my 
efforts, I could not find the slightest clue to it. 

These cogitations I repeated many times, and 
with no better prospect of success. I had in fact 
despaired of ever finding anything like an enter- 
ing-wedge to the mystery, when a new incident 
inspired me with some faint hope of eventually 
getting more light upon the subject. Earnwald 
informed me that he had twice, within a few 
weeks, seen the spectre in his bed-room; and he 
himself suggested that I should have my bed 
moved into his chamber, so that I might also get 
a sight of it. With great alacrity I acted upon 
the suggestion, and installed myself in my 
friend’s apartment. Week after weck elapsed, 


however, and nothing was seen. At last I re- 
moved my bed into my own chamber again, and 
at night retired to it as I had formerly done ; but 
after the lights were removed, Harry and I se- 
cretly and silently changed places. 

The second night after entering into this ar- 
rangement, I was lying in his bed about one 
o’clock, still awake, but very drowsy. Earnwald 
always had a small bed-room lamp burning, and 
on this occasion I had raised the wick a little 
higher than was customary. I suddenly became 
aware that some one was in the room, and the 
idea soon roused me thoroughly. A tall figure 
was passing noiselessly by the foot of my bed, 
distinctly visible in the lamp-light. Forewarned 
as I was, I nevertheless actually took it for Earn- 
wald himself, and was upon the point of calling 
out, when I fortunately recollected the impor- 
tance of not discovering myself, and lay quietly 
observing the apparition. 

Now, for the first time, I properly realized what 
my poor friend had seen, felt and suffered. Har- 
ry Earnwald himself stood before me. I could 
detect no discrepancy in form or feature, and if 
I had not heard my friend’s story, I would not 
have had one particle of hesitation in swearing 
to the identity of this figure with himself. It 
was clad in the night gear which he ordinarily 
wore. The more I gazed, the more perfect did 
the resemblance appear, and at length I became 
so utterly bewildered that I imagined that I had 
deceived myself after all, and that it really was 
Harry arisen from his bed, and no wraith, nor 
anything else remarkable. While I was coming 
to this conclusion it suddenly disappeared, and 
I saw it no more. 

It was a part of my plan not to discover my- 
self on any account; but I could not resist the 
desire to steal out of the room to the other bed, 
and ascertain whether Harry was there or not. 
He was there, sound asleep ; and I must confess 
that I was surprised to find it so. I returned to 
the bed I had left, but not being disturbed again 
I fell asleep. I have the faculty, however, of 
awaking at any hour I may have previously 
fixed upon, or very near it, and in this instance 
I was on my feet before day-break. Harry and 
I then quietly resumed our respective couches, 
and I did not leave mine till after nine o’clock. 
Being anxious to conceal my investigations, I 
had previously resolved to make no disturbance 
during the night. In the course of the forenoon, 
however, I made a thorough examination of 
Harry’s chamber, and particularly of the spot 
where the thing had disappeared. I could not 
tell the place precisely, but it appeared to me to 
be somewhere near a door, which was the only 
one in the room besides that which opened into 
our common sitting-room. Through that door 
no one could pass either quickly or quietly, for it 
was locked, and the lock was rusty from long 
disuse. There was in fact abundant evidence to 
prove that it had not been opened for a very long 
time ; and yet it was the only possible means of 
egress from the chamber for a being of flesh and 
blood. By applying to a locksmith I succeeded 
in finding a key to fit the lock, but it required the 
exertion of all my strength to move the rusty 
bolt, and the noise it made was abundantly suf- 
ficient to have waked me if I had been sound 
asleep. I therefore put it down as a “fixed 
fact,” that the wraith did not leave the room in 
that direction. As to the outside door of our 
apartments it was both locked and bolted, and 
the key kept constantly under my pillow. 

The room beyond Harry’s chamber, into 
which the disused door opened, was occupied by 
young Winton, and besides that door, the only 
way of getting into it was by means of a door 
opening on the staircase outside. By the closest 
and most careful scrutiny I was unable to dis- 
cover any means by which the figure that I saw 
could possibly have disappeared cither in this di- 
rection or in any other. I thought and thought, 
and reflected, and turned the thing over in my 
mind in every direction, and the result of it all 
was only to leave ita more profoundly inscru- 
table mystery than ever. 

In spite of every discouragement, however, I 
determined to persevere in my apparently fruit- 
less inquiries. It was several weeks before our 
extraordinary visitor made his appearance again. 
The circumstances were much the same as before. 
I had a better opportunity for deliberation, how- 
ever, and I could hardly restrain myself from 
sallying out and attempting to seize the thing ; 
but fearing that such an attempt, if unsuccessful, 
would at once put an end to my investigations, I 
managed to resist the temptation, and to content 
myself with making the best possible use of my 


eyes and ears, and with marking the exact spot 
of its disappearance. It seemed to me to go into 
the wall. At all events, the place where I lost 
sight of it was indubitably just opposite the dis- 
used door—just as if it had gone through it. It 
also seemed to me that I heard a faint noise, but 
so faint that I could not possibly say what it was 
like. These observations induced me to make a 
new examination of the door, and of the parti- 
tion wall around it. It was as fruitless as before. 
I was, however, very strongly impressed with the 
idea that this door was really a new one, though 
the lock, hinges, etc., appeared so old and rusty. 

The end and upshot of my investigations and 
cogitations was a determination to visit the room 
beyond, and take a look at the wall and door on 
the other side. I did so. Winton was just 
going out, and could not stay as long as I wished. 
This circumstance induced me to gaze at the dis- 
used door on that side less guardedly perhaps 
than I would otherwise have done. I saw noth- 
ing there worth seeing, but I saw something else- 
where which interested me considerably. It was 
merely a look of Winton’s—a short, rapid glance ; 
but there was a volume in it to my suspicious 
eye. He saw me looking curiously at the door, 
and for one single instant his countenance be- 
trayed an intense interest in what I was doing. 
In a fraction of a second he had resumed his or- 
dinary nonchalant demeanor, but that instant 
was enough to give me a clue by which I hoped 
eventually to unravel this tangled web of mys- 
tery—and of wickedness, as I now believed. 
True, I might be in error, and sometimes I feared 
that I was; but I resolved, nevertheless, to go 
ahead, and act upon my suspicion as if it was an 
established reality. The innocent could not be 
harmed by it, and the guilty—if there were such 
—I was resolved not to spare. A small picture 
hung against the disused door, and I succeeded 
by my manner in convincing Winton that it was 
that alone which had interested me. 

In the meantime poor Earnwald was to all ap- 
pearance hastening to a premature grave. He 
was a confirmed invalid, and without any recog- 
nizable disease, grew weaker and weaker every 
day He took but little interest in my investiga- 
tions, and I found it impossible to inspire him 
with any hope of their success. Without in- 
forming him of my suspicions with regard to his 
cousin, I managed to get from him some facts 
which greatly strengthened them. Winton was 
still absent, and I considered myself justified, 
under the circumstances, in visiting his room 
alone. I therefore went to the porter and pro- 
cured the key, giving him at the same time a 
five-franc-piece to say nothing about it. Consid- 
ering the familiar terms on which we all lived, 
there was nothing extraordinary in such a pro- 
cedure on my part. He thought some practical 
joke, or something like it, was intended. 

When I reached the room I went to work and 
examined the condemned door with great care ; 
but I could sce nothing peculiar about it, except 
its evident newness, which certainly did look sin- 
gular. I next made an attempt to remove the 
picture which I have already mentioned, but 
found the frame fastened to the door by tacks. I 
drew these out, took down the picture, and found 
behind it a very small and delicately fashioned 
hinge. Below the picture was a small, low bu- 
reau, or chest of drawers. This was also fastened 
in its place. Having removed it, I saw, as I had 
expected, another hinge, the counterpart of the 
one above. Searching farther, I discovered a 
very minute metallic knob, painted white, like 
the rest of the door. Pressing upon this with 
my thumb-nail, a narrow door flew open, disclos- 
ing an aperture in the larger door just wide 
enough to admit the ready passage of a man’s 
body. Its edge all round was lined with satin, 
so as to secure its opening and shutting without 
noise. The line of juncture between this edge 
and the body of the larger door was so contrived 
as to represent the outline of one of the panels 
of the latter; so that though I had seen the 
whole outline of the little door on the other side, 
I took it for a panel of the large door, and never 
thought of its being anything else. Tho closest 
scrutiny, in fact, could not detect that it was any- 
thing else, unless by the hinges, which were con- 
cealed as I have stated, and which were so mi- 
nute that no casual observation would have 
brought them to view, even if they had been left 
uncovered. 

Greatly elated by the discovery I had made, I 
carried the key back to the porter, and then told 
Harry what I had seen. He was very loth to 
believe anything to his cousin’s disadvantage, 
but the facts I had now to offer were irresistible. 


How the thing-was managed I could not pretend 
to say, but that there was deception and guilt on 
Winton’s part would hardly admit of a doubt. 
I now told Harry that he must conceal me in his 
room, and at the same time help to spread the 
report that I had left Paris and gone to London, 
to be absent a month or more. 

The thing was done in accordance to my sug- 
gestions. There was a pretty large closet in the 
bed-chamber, close to the disused door so often 
mentioned. In this I ensconced myself as soon 
as any one entered the outer room. The ruse 
was successful. It was universally believed that 
I was absent, and I felt very sure that if the 
wraith thought so it would soon re-commence its 
pranks. Sure enough, on the third night of my 
supposed absence it paid us a visit—greatly to 
my satisfaction, for life in a closet was not at all 
to my taste. I was on the lookout for the intru- 
der, but the little satin-lined door opened so 
noiselessly that I was not aware of his presence 
till he had passed on to the side of Harry’s bed. 
The faintest possible rustling only accompanied 
his movements. Stopping a moment opposite 
to the bed, he advanced slowly to the window 
and stopped there a few seconds, with his back 
towards me. I now slipped quietly out of the 
closet, and. placing myself close to the little 
door, like a dog before the den of a wild animal, 
awaited the ghost’s return. 

I had not long to wait. In about a minute he 
came gliding back again. He saw me and 
started back. At that instant I made a spring at 
him and brought him to the floor. He struggled 
violently in my grasp, and with no small exer- 
tion of strength; but I was more than a match 
forhim. Finding that he could not get away 
from me, he drew a stiletto from his bosom; but 
I managed to take it from him before he could 
use it, and throw it away. By this time the 
noise had wakened Harry, who sprang out of 
bed and lit a couple of candles. Ever since I 
had been in the closet I had kept a strong rope 
coiled round my shoulders, in anticipation of 
what had now happened. With it Isoon bound 
his ghostship hard and fast, Harry giving me his 
assistance. Up to this moment, my friend’s 
faith in the supernatural nature of his visitant 
had hardly been shaken. I now gave him an 
ocular demonstration of the truth, which even he 
could not resist; and in all my experience of fa- 
ces I never saw such a burst of joy—if I may 
call it so—overspread any human countenance 
as that which covered his at the sight. 

Seeing that our struggle had disarranged a 
false moustache which my prisoner wore, I 
pulled it off. The effect was magical. It had 
been cut and fashioned precisely like one which 
Harry always wore, and the moment it was re- 
moved, the extraordinary resemblance which had 
worked so much mischief totally disappeared 
along with it. The fellow had a hideous hare- 
lip, which disfigured and altered the whole ex- 
pression of his face. When it was covered by 
the moustache, the face was Harry’s in every 
line and lineament, but when it was uncovered, 
the deformed, distorted visage showed hardly any 
trace of a likeness. These observations having 
been made in much less time than it has taken 
to record them, I made a speech to my captive. 

“Now,” said I, “you infamous, sneaking, 
dastardly scoundrel, you are altogether in my 
power, and as sure as there is a God in heaven I 
will choke you to death if you do not instantly 
tell us all about your villanous plot and your 
rascally accomplices ;” and suiting the action to 
the words, I seized his cravat and twisted it till 
his face became as black almost as the neckcloth 
itself. I then relaxed my hold and gave him an 
opportunity to speak. This operation had to be 
repeated several times, and it was only when his 
eyes were almost starting from their sockets that 
his obstinacy gave way, and he promised to dis- 
cover all. He redeemed his promise faithfully, 
I believe, with the exception of some tew reser- 
vations of the truth when it bore very hard upon 
himself individually, which were all eventually 
made known to us. The facts discovered were 
very briefly as follows : 

George Winton, as I had surmised, was at the 
bottom of it all. He was a black-hearted scoun- 
drel, and a most accomplished hypocrite. “At an 
early period he conceived such a passion as his 
selfish heart could feel for the lovely Effie, and 
without the knowledge of his cousin Earnwald, 
he strove to gain her; but he was unsuccessful 
in his suit, and he believed Harry to be the cause 
of his failure. From that moment he swore that 
he would be revenged; and he soon found the 
means, as he hoped, to glut his hatred and his 
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avarice both at once. Having squandered in 
every species of dissipation his own slender pat- 
rimony, he cast a covetous eye upon that of his 
cousin. This property was to be his, by law, in 
ease of Earnwald’s death without issue; and 
that death he resolved to bring about before he 
should marry, and if possible, in such a manner 
that no suspicion should rest upon the murderer. 
The knowledge of this peculiar disposition to be 
made of Earnwald’s property, in the contingency 
specified, was the first thing that confirmed my 
suspicion of Winton’s connection with my 
friend's difficulties. 

An individual calling himself by the ubiqui- 
tous name of Smith, a native of France, but of 
English extraction, happened to come in contact 
with Winton in the city of New York, while he 
was revolving in his mind the best means of 
effecting his object. Tho sight of this man set- 
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tled the thing in his mind at once. He wore 
a luxuriant moustache, and with its assistance 
his resemblance to Earnwald was perfect. This 
remarkable likeness suggested the fiendish idea 
of hauating poor Harry to death with his own 
double, Though not superstitious or credulous, 
Winton knew that he was highly imaginative and 
sensitive in the extreme; and with the extraordi- 
nary power now at his command, he had high 
hopes of success. A small sum in advance, his 
expenses borne, and a contingent fee of five 
thousand dollars to be paid on the day of poor 
Earawald’s death, soon removed all scruples on 


the part of Monsieur Smith. They set to work | 


at once, and Harry’s equestrian adventure was 
the result. They gave the poison time to work, 
and then followed with the Fourth of July appa- 
rition. Oa this occasion, as soon as Smith ob- 
served that Harry had had a fair look at him, he 
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held down his head and snatched off his mous- 
tache, which was now a false one made in exact 
imitation of the one his victim wore. In an in- 
stant the resemblance was gone, and when Harry 
looked again, the place of the wraith was occu- 
= by a strange face with a hare lip. His own 
ikeness was nowhere to be seen. By this arti- 
fice, the fellow could at any time become visible 
and vanish at pleasure, as far as Earnwald was 
concerned. 

And thus these devils incarnate pursued their 
wicked work. Smith, as we have seen, followed 
his prey to the far West, dogging his footsteps 
wherever he went. After their return, Winton 
invited himself to reside with his cousin, choos- 
ing for himself a room next to his. Smith, who 
was a skillful forzer and counterfeiter, was then 
taught to imitate the poor fellow’s hand-writing, 
and was thus prepared for the part which he was 
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out the drama. 


to play in the study and bed-room scene. The 
door leading from this bed-room into Winton’s 
apartment was carefully set open and ready for 
him to escape through-the moment he had made 
the noises necessary to represent undressing and 
lying down. He was watching Harry as he 
stood at the window, being all the time prepared 
to rush out the moment he should at empt to en- 
ter. Before he could get round to the front door 
from the window, there would be ample time for 
Smith to escape. As they had anticipated, how- 
ever, their victim was so paralyzed by what he 
saw, as to give Winton’s tool full leisure to play 
Having carefully produced a 
creaking noise from the bed without tumbling it, 
he deliberately walked through the door, shut it, 
and then locked it from the outside through the 
key-hole, by means of a pair of burglar’s nippers. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 124.] 


. [See page 121.] 
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{Written for Ballou's Pictortal.] 
A REVOLUTIONARY PICTURE. 


BY ALICE C. FREMONT. 


On Cambridge Common peals the rattling drum— 
Crowds are collected there, and still they come. 
The child in arms, maid, wife, and grandsire old, 
And stalwart youth—what come they to behold? 
Beside the green. hard by the house of God, 

An elm tree throws its shadows o'er the sod. 
Beneath that tree a noble form behold, 

Of truest manhood, the heroic mould. 

To his high mission not unknown he eames; 

To rustic ears familiar was his name, 

Soon to be linked te higher glories won, 

The people's champion, hero, Washington. 

He came to peril fortune, fume and life, 

All man holds dearest. in his country’s strife. 
Needs native art a higher, holier theme 

To light the canvass with its deatliless beam? 
That lofty figure Art may well pursue, 

Where’er it moves in gloom and glory through— 
In camp and council, in the battle’s gorge, 

The winter cantonments of Valley Forge, 
Retiring from the foe in forced retreat, 

Or sweeping back the battle’s front to meet, 
Calm in reverse, in triumph still serene. 
Unchanged, unchanging, through each varied scene. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
Adventures on the Coast of Africa. 
NUMBER 7. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Discovery and capture of the pirates.—Rescue of 
the captives —Capture ef a prize-schomer. 

Ar the same time at which closed the nar- 
rative of our last sketch, we sighted a large 
schooner, which, on account of her suspicious 
movements and her gencral appearance, we sus- 
pected to be a slaver. We chased her, but she 
outstripped us in speed, and at night, off May- 
umba, on the Loango coast, she took advantage 
of the darkness to run into some one of the nar- 
row creeks or rivers that abound on that coast— 
which from her light draught of water she was 
calculated to do—and we lost her. 

We still recollected the shocking sight on 
board the brig, and had not yet given up all 
hope of discovering the perpetrators of the horri- 
ble massacre. We might catch the wretehes on 
board some slaver, and this hope, united with 
our anxiety to capture a prize, rendered us more 
than usually eager. The schooner drew too 
much water to follow a vessel into a shallow 
river, even if we had seen her enter its mouth ; 
but we were satisfied that the “chase ” was some- 
where near by, and we resolved to blockade that 
portion of the coast; to get the boats out and 
examine the creeks, bays and rivers, and if we 
discovered any sign of the schooner’s having 
entered any one of these, to follow with boats 
and a strong, well-armed force, and cut her out. 
It was rather a desperate task to undertake, for 
we knew not the force of the vessel of which we 
were in search ; but all on board were eager to 
be foremost. Anything that promises excite- 
ment is eagerly seized hold of, to vary the lan- 
guid monotony of existence on the weary Afri- 
can coast station. 

For two days the boats pulled and sailed up 
and down the Loango coast, within a distance of 
fourteen miles, closely examining the mouth of 
every river, and every creek and bay—the 
schooner, meanwhile, keeping close in shore, to 
cover them in case of necessity, or to render any 
needful assistance. 

Toward the close of the second day, the offi- 
cer in charge of the first cutter came alongside 
the schooner and reported that he had seen several 
buoys laid down near the entrance, and a mile or 
two up a narrow river, about six miles south- 
ward of the small port of Calbongas. He had 
no doubt they had been placed there by the 
slaver, and that she was concealed somewhere in 
the river, as the buoys in question had evidently 
been recently and hastily laid down. Signals 
were immediately made for the return of all the 
boats, the schooner run closer in shore, and was 
hove to opposite the mouth of the river, and four 
boats, containing forty-five well-armed officers 
and men, were sent up the river. 

All was ready before nightfall, and we were 
full of hope that the return of daylight would find 
us in possession of a prize, and mingled with that 
hope was the earnest wish that we might learn 
something of the ill-fated Antonia’s passengers, 
or discover and bring to justice the mutineers. 
Jokes and jibes passed freely from boat to boat. 
Soldiers and sailors are never more ready for 
such amusement than when on the eve of some 


desperate adventure, and the men were permitted 
free scope for their noisy and somewhat rude wit- 
ticisms, until we had rowed some distance up the 
river, when silence was peremptorily enjoincd. 
In a former sketch, I described the scenery of an 
African river shores. It is unnecessary to repeat 
it, as all are alike in their general features—the 
same alternate banks of marsh and forest, and 
jungle, and tangled weed, and sudden bends. 
About four miles from the mouth of the river we 
espied a faint light on shore, glimmering at 2 dis- 
tance amidst a mass of jungle, interspersed with 
forest trees. 

We laid on our oars while a consultation was 
held, and it was resolved that a party should 
land and reconnoitre, the captain leading it. 
The landing was not easily effected, for the 
ground was marshy and covered with prickly 
shrubs. The men sunk up to their ankles, some- 
times falling and pricking themselves severely, 
and they had scarcely reached the shore when the 
light disappeared. However, they forced their 
way on in the direction whence it had proceeded, 
looking well to the priming of their pistols, in 
ease of a sudden attack, while the men in the 
boats held themselves in readiness to fly to the 
assistance of their comrades at a preconcerted 
signal. The party consisted of ten men besides 
the captain. They proceeded half mile amidst 
the darkness, rendered more profound in conse- 
quence of the deep shadow cast by the dense 
jungle, which often impeded their progress. The 
only sound that broke the solemn silence was the 
incessant buzzing and croaking of insects and 
reptiles, disturbed in their slimy haunts by their 
unwonted nocturnal visitors, and the occasional 
melancholy howl of some beast of prey prowling 
in the forest in search of food. Fearful of get- 
ting too far distant from their comrades in the 
boats, they were on the point of returning, when 
the light again glimmered fur a moment, seem- 
ingly not more than two hundred yards distant. 

“Halt, there, men!” whispered the captain. 
“ Keep still as death, and be ready to come to 
my assistance if I whistle—you, Stevens and 
Jenkins, come with me.” 

The men obeyed, and the seamen designated 
quitted the party. For some distance they 
marched on in silence, and neither seeing nor 
hearing anything, wete thinking of turning back 
and rejoining their comrades, when a dark figure 
was seen advancing toward them amidst the 
gloom. 

“Who comes there ?” cried the captain, cock- 
ing his pistol and standing still, prepared for any 
emergency. 

“ Sono Portugueza,” answered a youthful voice. 

“I can’t understand Portuguese,” said the 
captain, as a youthful stripling advanced until he 
stood close to him. 

“ Parlez vous Francais, Monsieur?” asked the 
lad, in perfectly good French. 

“Un peu. Que vendrez vous ? 
appellez vous?” said the captain. 

“Je suis garcon, de la brigue Antonia. 


Comment vous 


Nos cum- 
orades ont eté massacreé, par les scelerats. Tenez, 
Ma cousine est ici, dans cette 
chaumiere,” pointing to a mud hut now faintly 
distinguishable amid the darkness. (I will con- 
tinue the conversation in English.) The youth 
had informed the captain that he belonged to the 
brig Antonia; that his comrades had been 
massacred by the sailors, and that a female 
cousin was concealed in the mud hut. The cap- 
tain was, naturally enough, startled with sur- 
prise. At length, after a moment’s silence, he 
said, “ Are you a relative of Dom Vincent, the 
late supercargo of the Antonia?” 

“ Alas, monsiecur,” said the lad, “I was his 
nephew. They murdered my poor uncle and 
aunt, and nearly all the crew, and carried off in 
a boat me and my cousin, and the little child of 
my uncle, and all the money and gold-dust they 
could find. They carried us on shore some 
where. I know not where we landed, but a 
schooner was at anchor near the shore, and they 
put us on board of her. The schooner is up the 
river, lying in the bend above yonder point, tak- 
ing on board a cargo of slaves. O, monsieur, 
the good God has sent you to our rescue. My 
cousin and the child are in the hut. I saw your 
boats pulling up the river, and I knew you be- 
longed to the schooner-of-war which chased us 
two days ago. I lit a torch, but I was afraid to 
show it too plainly, lest the brigands on board 
the slaver should see the light. Monsieur, they 
would kill us. Every day they threaten to take our 
lives. Take us on board your vessel, monsieur; 
for God’s sake, take us on board. The pirates 
think they are in secur.ty; that they have eluded 
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your vigilance. They will not see us embark. 
Monsieur, for mercy’s sake, save my cousin. 
She will weep herself to death.” 

This explanation and appeal was delivered 
with impassioned gestures. The lad became so 
excited that the captain found great difficulty in 
composing him, but, after a while, he followed 
him into the hut. There, seated on the ficor, 
with an untasted meal on a tray, by her side, he 
saw a young girl of sixteen or seventeen, weep- 
ing bitterly. She looked ap as he entered, her 
large black eyes swollen with incessant weeping, 
and, in Portuguese and French mingled, im- 
plored him to save her life—more than life—her 
honor. This he swore to do at the risk of his 
own. He whistled softly, and the rest of the 
party appeared. 

“Five of you remain here with this lady,” 
said he. “ At the cost of your own lives, pro- 
tect Ler and the child, and this youth. The rest 
of you will return with me to the boats.” 

As soon as the captain had again embarked, 
orders were given to pull away, and ten minutes 
more brought the force in sight of the schooner 
lying at anchor, as the boy had said, in the next 
bend of the river. A desperate conflict ensued. 
The pirates knew that they were fighting for 
their lives. Seventeen of our men were wound- 
ed, six of them mortally, before the scoundrels 
surrendered, and when they did surrender, not a 
man on board the slaver was unscathed—four- 
teen of her crew lay dead and dying on her deck ; 
the captain and eight others—all that remained— 
were severely wounded. 

They were secured in the cabin, the dead and 
the wounded, too, of the pirates (to tell the 
truth), were ruthlessly thrown overboard to be- 
come food for alligators, and a sufficient number 
of men left on board to carry the schooner into 
Freetown, with the hundred and fifty negroes we 
found below on the slave-deck. The niece of the 
supercargo, and the child, with the lad who had 
spoken to the captain, were placed on board one 
of the boats, carried to the cruiser and taken to 
Freetown, whence, after having been carefully 
nursed by the ladies of the town, and provided 
with everything necessary to their comfort, they 
were sent to Lisbon on board the first ship that 
sailed for that port. 

It appeared, from their account, that four men 
had been shipped on board the Antonia at Elmi- 
na, on the gold coast, in lieu of four of the orig- 
inal crew of the brig, who had died, and that 
these men belonged to aslaver, as they subse- 
quently discovered. They had shipped with the 
intention of capturing the brig, and of plunder- 
ing her of the large amount of gold-dust known 
to be on board. One night they had so man- 
aged as to secure the opportunity of murdering 
the whole crew, with the exception of the young 
woman and the child. The latter they would 
have killed, but the young woman clasped the 
infant in her arms, and said they should kill her, 
as well as the babe. The boy stunned, but not 
otherwise injared, had jumped into the water, 
after partially recovering from the effects of the 
blow he had received, and had swam to the boat 
which contained his cousin. Some of the sav- 
ages had attempted to beat him off with the oars, 
but one, more compassionate than the rest, had 
taken him on board at the intercession of the 
young lady, perhaps by so doing, hoping to gain 
her favor. They had been put on board the 
schooner, which had then put to sea, and for two 
months had kept away from the land, fearful that 
the news of the massacre, if the brig were discov- 
ered before she foundered, would increase the 
vigilance ef the cruisers. At length, hoping 
that the excitement created by the affair had, in 
some measure subsided, they had ventured in 
shore, and had immediately been chased by the 
Alert. They had put into the narrow river 
where we had surprised and captured them, be- 
lieving its existence only known to themselves, 
as it was not laid down on the charts of the coast, 
and that there they were in perfect security, and 
had placed their captives in the hut amidst the 
jungle, while they made their lading. The 
result I have stated ; it is almost needless to add 
that the schooner became our lawful prize, and 
the captain and crew—only two of whom recov- 
ered from the wounds they had received in the 
desperate conflict with the man-of-war’s boats’ 
crews—met their deserts beneath the gallows. 

A long time elapsed before the mystery of the 
firing of the brig’s gun was explained. Some 
sailors shipped on board a merchantman bound 
to New York, from the coast of Benin, who had 
only just recovered from some dangerous 
wounds received, they said, on board a Portu- 


guese brig, a portion of whose crew had risen in 
mutiny and murdered, as they supposed, all the 
reston board. They (the sailors) had only been 
stunned, and when the mutineers had left, after 
scuttling the brig, they had risen to their feet, 
and notwithstanding their wounded condition, 
had managed to fire the ship’s gun several times, 
in hopes of attracting the attention of some ves- 
sel, which might come to their rescue; but re- 
ceiving no response, and knowing that they were 
near the shore, at the same time being fearful that 
the brig might founder aj sea, they had launched 
the only remaining boat and sneceeded in mak- 
ing the land. 

Their story was disbelieved, and they were 
thrown into jail in New York, on suspicion of 
of having been engaged in piracy. They were 
kept prisoners until the whole matter was ex- 
plained in the New York papers. The account 
agreed with their own, and they were then set at 
liberty. 

The faithfal Newfoundland dog mourned long 
for his dead master, but he forgot him at last, 
and was taken on board the schooner, where he 
remained during the remainder of the cruise. 


PRIMITIVE MEANINGS, 


It is frequently very interesting and highly 
useful to trace the primitive significance of 
words. However far the conventional accep- 
tation may be removed from the original idea, a 
return to that idea seldom fails to impress us 
with the full meaning of the word, and to assist 
in defining its just application. In some instances, 
the primary sense refers to a fact or circumstance, 
which, when known, gives a wondrous force to 
the word, that the signification sanctioned by 
general use cannot convey. Take a few ex- 
amples : 

Temr.ie.—A place of contemplation. The re- 
ligious roofless structures of the heathens were 
so named, from their having exposed the heavens 
to view. 

SincerE.—Without wax. The quality of 
the mind is here compared with that of honey, 
of which the purest sort is the least mixed with 
wax. 

Barvarian.—A savage unshared man. 

CierGy.—The whole body of faithful believ- 
ers. From a Greek word, which is used in this 
sense, in the plural, by St. Peter. 

Futire.—Empty. This word designated an 
ancient sacrificial vessel, of such a form that if 
set on the ground it spilled its contents. 

FrivoLovus.—Not worth an obelus—Anglice, 
five farthings. 

Iniquiry.—ZJnequality. 
rectitude of the balance. 

Haste.—The flight of a spear or javelin cast 
at an enemy. 

Mutitatep.—Having the herns broken off. 
The idea appeers to be taken from the fierce con- 
tests of horned cattle.—Zrench. 


CARD-TABLE SIGNALS, 


Theodore Hook’s Code of Card-Table Signals, 
in his clever novel of “ Gilbert Gurney,” might 
be very effectually reduced to practice. ‘ Nev- 
er,” says he, “let man and wife play together at 
whist. There are always family telegraphs ; 
and, if they fancy their looks are watched, they 
can always communicate by words. J} found out 
that I could never win of Smigsmag and his 
wife. I mentioned this one day, and was an- 
swered, ‘No, you never can win of them.’ 
‘Why? said J. ‘ Beeause,’ said my friend, 
‘they have established a code.’ ‘Dear me!’ 
said I; ‘signals by looks? ‘No,’ said he; ‘ by 
words. If Mrs. Smigsmag is to lead, Smigsmag 
says, “Dear begin.” Dear begins with D—so 
does diamond ; and out comes one from the lady. 
If he has to lead, and she says, ‘*S., my love !” 
she wantsaspade. Smigsmag and pa begins 
with the same letter, and snre enongh down 
comes a spade. “ Harriet, my dear, how long 
you are sorting your cards!” Mrs. Smigsmay 
stumps down a heart; and a gentle ‘* Come, my 
love !” on either side, produces a club.’” 


Wanting the even 
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PERCEPTION OF BEAUTY. 


I am never more convinced of the progress of 
mankind than of the sentiment developed in us 
by our intercourse with nature, and also (though 
this is generally admitted) with our scientifie 
knowledge. e learn from age to see the 
beauty of the world; or what comes to the same 
thing, this beautiful creation of the sentiment of 
beauty is developing itself in us. Only reflect 
what regions, lovely as Paradise, there are over 
all Asia and Europe, and in every quarter of the 
globe, waiting to receive their fitting inhabitants 
—their counterparts in the conscious creature. 
The men who are now living there, do not see 
the Eden that surrounds them. They lack the 
moral and intellectual vision. It is not too bo!d 
a thing to say that, the mind of man once culti- 
vated, he will see around him the Paradise he 
laments he has lost. For one “ Paradise Lost,’ 
he will sing of a thousand that he has gained. 
— William Smith’s Thorndale. 


Though conversation, in its better part, 

May be esteemed a gift, and not an art, 

Yet much depends, as in the tiller's toil, 

On culture and the sowing of the soil.— Cowper. 
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(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
A PALPABLE PARODY. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himse!f hath said, 

This is my own, my darling wife? 
Whose heart within him ne‘er hath glowed 
As turned his steps to his abode 

From all the ills of busy strife? 

If such there be. go mark him well; 

For him no children’s voices swell; 

Firm though his step and proud his heart, 
Since he is free of Cupid's dart, 

Despite his honors or his pelf, 

The bachelor, all wrapped in self, 

Living, shall forfeit the esteem 

Of those who sail Love’s golden stream ; 
And, singly dying, shall go hence 
Without life’s truest recompense ; 
Blending with dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ALICE THIGHBUN. 


An Incident in the Reign of Charles II. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY, ESQ, 
AUTHOR OF “*LOCKSDEN,” ‘RIGHT YEARS ABROAD,” ETC., ETC. 

Durine the reign of Henry II., which was 
one of the most prosperous administrations that 
England had enjoyed since the days ot Alfred 
the Wise, there resided in that part of London 
which has singe been known as Holburn Hill, 
a respectable money-lender named Richmud 
Thighbun. It was unfortunately at that period 
of the world when the rights of the citizen were 
very little regarded, even by those who, instead 
of preying upon their property as was but too 
frequently the case, should huve been looked 
upon as their protectors and defenders. Henry, 
by his wise administration and his firmness in 
enforcing the laws, not only modified, but very 
sensibly diminished the prevailing abuses of the 
times. Since the days of William the Conqueror, 
and the introduction of the arrogant Normans 
into all places of trust and emolument, a de- 
tailed history of the individual wrongs of this, 
at that time, most wretched and abject country, 
would be too horrible, too monstrous, almost for 
the belief of men and women in our own com- 
paratively tranquil times. Murder and robbery, 
and every variety of sexual crime and outrage ; 
intrigues of church and state; devices of the 
strong to rob the weak and defenceless ; arts and 
contrivances of unprincipled gallants to divest 
the fair daughters of honest and humble citizens 
of the only birthright they dared to claim—vir- 
tue; incendiarism; brutal debaucheries of the 
marriage-bed; mysterious disappearances and 
midnight assassinations—were as common in 
those times, and as little regarded by the masses 
not immediately injured by the transaction—ex- 
cepting in cases where a fear or panic for personal 
safety became general—as the petty police records 
of our own day. But crime was by no means 
limited to ene class more than to another, only 
that numbers, or in other words a combination, 
of the meaner elements would in turn prey upon 
the superior, so that in reality the virtuous and 
well-meaning of all classes were mostly destined 
to become the sufferers. 

Historians relate that in those early and disor- 
derly times it was a custom in London for great 
numbers, sometimes amounting to hundreds or 
more, sons and relations in some instances of 
considerable citizens, to form themselves into a li- 
centious confederacy to break into the houses of 
the wealthy or noble in pursuit of plunder, to 
rob and murder and debauch, and to commit 
with impunity every species of criminal irregu- 
larity. ‘To such a height were these crimes car- 
ried, that it became so dangerous to walk the 
streets at night that unprotected citizens, or 
people of rank, durst no more venture abroad af- 
ter dark than if they had been exposed to the 
outrages of a foreign army. Such were the 
times when Richmud Thighbun, in a small way, 
followed the professed calling of money-lender 
in London. 

Richmuad had an only child, a daughter about 
seventeen years of age, who bore the Christian 
name of Alice. She was very beautiful, and her 
father often trembled and regretted that Heaven 
should have endowed her with so undesirable 
a quality, and took good care to conceal 
her as much as possible from the public eye. 
But female loveliness is a difficult quality for 
any one to possess and keep long hidden. There 
are always means open to render it more or less 


known to the public; and there will always be | 


those who shall admire, or envy, or covet its 
possession, however virtuous or near unto per- 
fection this anomaly called human nature may 
become. 

Roger De Lucy, a young fellow of good fami- 
ly; but of extravagant and licentious habits, 
called upon Thighbun one afternoon to procure 
a small loan to meet some present pressing de- 
mand upon his purse. Alice was in the room 
with her father when this young gallant entered, 
and although she immediately retreated, and en- 
deavored with her pretty white hands to conceal 
her beautiful face, as well as her modest blushes, 
the visitor had seen enough to arouse in an in- 
stant all the fiery passion of his soul, and he 
determined, before quitting the house, to possess 
the beautiful girl for a mistress before another 
night rolled over his gay and profligate head. 
De Lucy was a handsome young man, possessed 
of all the captivating ease and grace of a Norman 
courtier, and among ladies of good fashion he 
was regarded as one of the most irresistible 
young gentlemen of the day. Ile was so capti- 
vated by the fair girl’s appearance, that for the 
moment he forgot the errand which had brought 
him, and as the door closed on the lovely appari- 
tion, he abruptly demanded of the old man who 
she was. 

The money-lender, while an expression of 
pain shot through his features, explained to him 
with much humility of look (:hough a secret 
terror seized on his heart in an instant, associated 
suddenly with the most painful forebodings,) that 
the young woman was his daughter. 

“By Jupiter!” cried De Lucy, “she is the 
fairest weach in London—a Juno and a Venus 
equally blended! Stately as a queen, and beau- 
tiful as Hebe !” 

As the young gallant wended his way back 
into the fashionable thoroughfares, he was en- 
deavoring to arrive at some feasible plan by 
which the lovely creature who now occupied his 
thoughts to the exclusion of all others, might be 
secretly conveyed to some favored locality where 
full scope might be found for the enjoyment of 
his licentious dreams. At length a happy thought 
seemed to strike him, and he exclaimed aloud: 
“May Vulcan seize me, but I will hunt up John 
Senex, tor he with his gang of villains, there is 
no better man to aid me.” 

Arriving at this ‘important conclusion, De 
Lucy immediately turned his steps in an opposite 
direction, and soon after entered one of those 
public houses of questionable repute which have 
always existed in London so far back as we have 
any history or account, and where we may sup- 
pose he met with the person of whom he was in 
search. 

We will now turn our attention to the poor 
money-lender, whom we left a moment ago to di- 
gest in silence the daring compliment which had 
been paid him in behalf of his child, and which 
in a moment had rendered him the most wretch- 
ed of fathers. Fora long time he sat with his 
head bowed down, striving if possible to divest 
the words of De Lucy of any invidious mean- 
ing. But that was impossible. He had observed 
with a parent’s watchful eye, the bold and ad- 
miring glancegof the young gallant, and he 
knew but too well the determined character of 
the gentlemen of that age in their unprincipled 
pursuit of pleasure. He sat till Alice called him 
to supper, mentally cursing his unhappy fate in 
having been born to be the father of so beautiful 
a daughter. ‘“ God bless her sweet face!” cried 
the old man, bursting into tears ; “ but Iam afraid 
it will yet be the means of rendering both our 
lives miserable. Had she been born plainer she 
might have been happy as the wife of some hon- 
est tradesman, without attracting a passing 
glance from the gay and licentious gentry.” 

At an early hour that evening he closed and 
barricaded all his doors, as though for the first 
time he had been aroused by a vivid sense or 
premonition of some indefinite evil. He then 
knelt before a crucifix, and prayed to the holy 
virgin to protect his daughter from all danger 
and dishonor. Scarcely had he concluded his 
devotions, when there came a loud rap at the 
street-door. He made no reply to the unseason- 
able demand, but bidding Alice to conceal her- 
self, he caught up his sabre and stood instantly 
on the offensive. In a few minutes the villains 
succeeded in forcing an entrance, but honest 
Richmud, meeting them at the door, contrived 
with a well-directed blow, to chop off the hand 
of the foremost robber before he was overpower- 
ed. The brave old man fought with the strength 
and desperation of a giant, contesting the ground 
inch by inch against his cowardly assailants, till 


he was finally prostrated by a heavy blow, and 
the villains passed into the heuse over his in- 
sensible body. When he came to, the daylight 
was shining into the room, and he found himself 
surrounded by friendly citizens, who had discoy- 
ered him stunned and bleeding in the doorway 
of his dwelling some half an hour before. 

“Where is Alice ?” inquired the old man the 
moment he could command his speech. 

“She was nowhere to be found!’ was the 
answer. “The doors were thrown open, and 
you were the only occupant of the house when 
we entered. Such outrages as these are too 
dreadful to think of.” 

“O, Alice! “O, my daughter!’ moaned the 
old man. “Citizens!” he at length cried, “in 
the name of Heaven and the holy saints, I charge 
Roger De Lacy with this villany of which you 
are now witnesses.” 

The surgeon here remarked that he was called 
in the night to take up the arteries in a fellow’s 
wrist, who had had his hand chopped off in some 
drunken broil. 

“Beshrew me!” cried Richmud, starting, 
“but it must be the very hand I chopped off my- 
self. Who is the villain? Where is he to be 
found ?” 

“ This is a strange coincidence,” returned the 
surgeon, “if there were two hands amputated 
by violence on the same night. But the villain 
I allude to is where he may be safely found any 
time these four days, for he is much too weak 
from loss of blood to be removed.” 

“ Bat what is to be done?” cried one of the 
bystanders. ‘“ Are such grievances to be tamely 
borne ?” 

“No!” replied the surgeon, resolutely. “I 
will lay this case before the king in person. He 
owes me an obligation, and he will listen to me. 
Besides, I know it is his determination to quell 
these disorders by publicly hanging the ringlead- 
ers. The barbarous murder of Earl Ferrars's 
brother has fully aroused him to the danger of 
suffering such things to continue. I will in- 
stantly to the king ; and you, citizens, I delegate 
to visit the abode of Roger De Lucy and de- 
mand of him to surrender up this old man’s 
daughter!’ 

The surgeon hurried away intent on his friend- 
ly mission, while three of the most influential 
citizens were selected to make the demand upon 
De Lucy; but that gallant resolutely denied all 
knowledge of the transaction, and if any one 
doubted his innocence, they were at full liberty 
to search his house from cellar to garret. The 
delegation returned, but their report by no means 
satisfied the broken-hearted old man. He still 
maintained his belief in De Lucy’s guilt, and 
sent him a challenge to meet him in single com- 
bat, which that gallant disdainfully refused, as- 
cribing as a reason, that no gentleman was 
obliged by the code of honor to accept a chal- 
lenge from a citizen or villain. But the surgeon 
was more successful in interesting the king, who 
instantly ordered the arrest of the person with 
the missing hand. As soon as he was sufficient- 
ly recovered, he was brought before the tribunal 
of Henry, and there confessed in order to save 
himself, that his superiors in the late outrage were 
Roger De Lucy and Master John Senex, cit.* 
The two culprits were immediately seized by or- 
der of Henry, and their guilt being clearly shown, 
they were sentenced to be publicly executed. 
Senex .was one of the wealthiest commons in 
London, and'finding that the king was really in 
earnest, he offered twelve hundred marks for his 
own and his friend's life; but Henry, unlike 
many other rulers of that day, was above such 
bribery, and he indignantly refused a pardon. 

But De Lucy, villain though he was in all 
save birth, was more fortunate than Senex, for 
by his gallantries and professions of undying 
love, he had so won upon the simple-hearted 
Alice, who had been suffered to return to her 
father the moment he found himself in custody, 
that, with the permission of her father, whose re- 
pugnance and antipathy to De Lucy she had 
finally succeeded in conquering, she appeared 
before the king in person and begged for the life 
of him who had dishonored her. Henry was 
struck by the novelty of the application, and 
noticing the tears of the beautiful girl, he ab- 
ruptly demanded if she loved him. Her answer 
was a simple and unaffected confession of the 
fact. “Then by my beard!” cried Henry, “I 
will pardon him on condition that he marries 
you, and gives security in a thousand marks, to 
honor and cherish you above all other women, 
~®* Senex was publicly hanged near the close of the 


twelfth century, for breaking into a citizen’s house by 
force of arma. 


which is no more than such love and forbearance 
deserve.” 

De Lucy accepted the conditions of the king 
joyfully, and it is believed he never forfeited his 
bonds; but Senex, less fortunate—having no 
beautiful mistress for an advocate—suffered the 
full penalty of the decree. 
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MONUMENT TO SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The monument erected in the Painted Hall of 
Greenwich Hospital, by order of Parliament, in 
memory of Sir John Franklin and his brave 
companions who sailed in the Erebus and Terror 
in search of a northwest passage, consists of a 
centre tablet, on which are inscribed the names 
of the enterprising and unfortunate officers and 
crews engaged in the expedition. This is sur- 
mounted by a pediment, with which are two 
crowns of oak and olive entwined. The subject 
is illustrated by sculpture. On the right of the 
tablet (the spectator’s left) is a statue of a naval 
officer—not a portrait—studying in an open 
folio, with compasses in hand, the route of the 
ships. This figure is standing. Near him are a 
globe, books, and papers referring to Arctic re- 
searches, and inscribed with the names of Frank- 
lin, Parry and Ross. In the background are 
seen, in low relief, the tall masts of the ships, 
with sails set, as if departing. A space is then 
left; and the next object that takes the attention 
is a group of large, splintered icebergs, shooting 
up irregularly into the sky. Over these is a 
star, denoting the North or Polar Star. In the 
fissure of an iceberg is seen a crushed or broken 
spar, with loose tackle. Below this scene of 
desolation is the statue of a sailor sitting on a 
fragment of rock. He is habited in the dress 
worn in the inclement northern regions ; one of 
his feet, wounded, is bandaged. The expression 
given to this figure is intended for that of deep 
despondency. Lying near him are a broken ice- 
pole with its tackle, such as was used in those 
expeditions, and the peculiar floe-anchor em- 
moved for holding and grappling on to the ice. 

he work is in marble, and occupies a space of 
about eighteen feet high by between nine and ten 
wide.— London paper. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


After the campaign of Italy, in the year 1799, 
when Souvaroff returned to St. Petersburg, Paul 
did not display much feeling of propriety in send- 
ing Koutaissoff to compliment the Simttons gen- 
eral upon his safe arrival. The witty and sharp 
warrior said to him, “ Excuse, my dear count, an 
old man whose memory slackens. I can recol- 
lect nothing about the origin of your illustrious 
family, or perhaps you got your title of count 
from some grand victory?” ‘I never was a 
soldier, prince,” replied the ex-valet. ‘O, 
then you have no doubt been an ambassador ?”’ 
“No!” “Minister.” ‘‘ What important post, 
then, did you occupy?” “I had the honor to 
serve his majesty in the capacity of butler.” 
“Well, that is very honorable, my dear count.” 
In this instant he rang the bell for his own but- 
ler, and addressed him in the following strain: 
“Tsay, Trosehka, I have told you repeatedly 
every day that you must give up drinking and 
thieving; and you don’t listen to me. Now, 
look at that gentleman: he has been a butler like 
yourself, but being neither a drunkard nor a thief, 
you see him now a great equerry-in waiting to 
his majesty, a knight of all the Russian orders, 
and count of the empire! You must follow his 
example.” — Prince Dolgorouky’s Handbook of 


Russia. 
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ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON, 

At Cambridge, Gen. Washington had heard 
that the colored soldiers were not to be depended 
upon for sentries. So one night, when the pass- 
word was “ Cambridge,” he went outside the 
camp, put on an overcoat, and then approached 
a colored sentinel. ‘“ Who goes there ?”’ cried 
the sentinel. ‘‘ A friend,” replied Washington. 
“ Friend, advance unarmed and give the counter- 
sign,” said the colored man. Washington came 
up and said “ Roxbury.” “No, sar!” was the 
response. ‘‘ Medford,” said Washington. ‘No, 
sar!’ returned the colored soldier. Charles- 
town,” said Washington. The colored man 
immediately exclaimed, “I tell you what, Massa 
Washington, no man go by here ’out he say 
Cambridge.”” Washington said Cambridge and 
went by, and the next day the colored gentleman 
was relieved of all further necessity for attending 
to that branch of military duty.—Boston Journal. 


HINTS TO CRANIOGRAPHERS. 

Dr. J. Aitken Meigs, of Philadelphia, who 
devotes himself to ethnological researches, has 
published, under this title, a loud call upon the 
profession for human skulls, for the collocation 
of which he has a passion. Catalogues of crania 
in public or private collections will be highly ac- 
ceptable, and more so if with a description of 
the source and history of each. The museums 
of the several medical colleges in Philadelphia 
contain 450 skulls, and the Mortonion collection 
in the same city is the largest in the world, be- 
longs to the Academy of Sciences, and contains 
1100 crania, and represents 170 different races 
and tribes of the human family.—American Med- 
ical Gazette. 


A PERFECT HUSBAND. 
Faithful as dog, the lonely shepherd’s pride; 
True as the helm, the bark’s protecting guide ; 
Firm as the shaft that props the towering dome; 
Sweet as to shipwrecked seaman life and hoine: 
— Euripides. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MRS. VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM. 

The portrait on this page, drawn expressly for the 
Pictorial by Mr. Homer, is a good likeness of the lady 
whose name heads this article, and who is well known 
and highly appreciated as the leading actress at the 
Boston Museum. To youth and beauty she adds the 
attractions of a rich and melodious voice, a graceful 
and refined manner, and above all, a cultivated mind. 
With these qualifications, she has won her way to pop- 
ular favor, and legitimately earned an enviable posi- 
tion on the stage. During the recent engagement of 
Mr. Barry Sullivan at the Museum, Mrs. Cunningham 
greatly added to her popularity by the effective manner 
in which, by her performance of the important charac- 
ters assigned her, she seconded the efforts of the trage- 
dian. Mrs. Cunningham was born in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, November 22, 1834, and is the daughter of the 
late Lewis A. Juhan. She received an excellent edu- 
cation, but the sudden death of her father induced her 
to turn her attention to the stage as affording her sup- 
port and an honorable career. She made her first 
appearance as “Florinda,” in Shiel’s tragedy of the 
“ Apostate,” at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 

hia, in February, 1851, and her complete success may 
inferred from the tact that she was immediately en- 
gaged by the manager of the Holiday Street Theatre, 
to play what is technically termed “ juvenile tragedy.” 
Her next engagement was at the Arch Street, where 
she made her first appearance as “ Pauline,” in the 
“Lady of Lyons,” to the “Claude” of William R. 
Goodall, who remarked at the fall of the curtain, that 
during his whole stage career, he had never seen the 
art of “Pauline” better acted—it was the author’s 
’auline. Commendation like this, to which was 
added the cordial approbation of the manager, Mr. E. 
S. Conner, and the hearty applause of the public, might 
well stimulate the ambition of an actress so young as 
Miss Howard—the name by which she was known on 
the stage. Ona weaker understanding it might have 
produced an injurious effect, but the subject of our 
sketch entertained so high a conception of the require- 
ments of her art, that each step she took in advance, 
only showed a perspective of greater requirements and 
— toils. Modest, yet self-reliant, she resolved to 
eserve success, whether she won it or not. In the 
season of 1852--53 she played juvenile tragedy with 
great success at the Arch Street Theatre. During this 
season she entered into another engagement—a matrimonial 
one—with Mr. P. C. Cunningham, a prominent member of the 
profession, whose speciality is the delineation of old men, eccen- 
trie Scotch characters, such as “ Baillie Nicol Jarvie,” and dialect 
parts generally. In private life, Mr. Cunningham is universally 
popular as a well-bred and highly cultivated gentleman. Mrs. 
Cunningham’s next theatrical engagement was in the city of 
Washington, where she became at once a favorite. After this she 
was engaged at the Chestnut Street Theatre in her native city, 
then visited several other American cities professionally, conclud- 
ing a brilliant tour in Montreal, where she first made her appear- 
ance as “ Julia,” in the “ Hunchback,” and was warmly received 
by the public and the press. 


MRS. CUNNINGHAM, BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Boston Museum she has had many opportunities for the exhibi- 
tion of her talents, and has shown how carefully and conscien- 
tiously she has studied an art in which success requires a rare 
combination of qualities. During the brief period of her profes- 
sional career, she has essayed many of the most difficult charac- 
ters the English drama presents, and her uniform success warrants 
our predicting for her a brilliant, unclouded future. 


PIKE’S NEW OPERA HALL, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We present on this page a view of Mr. Pike’s new Opera Hall, 
or Academy of Music, the progress of which we have noticed 


| from time to time, drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Waud, 


She was twice called before the cur- | 


tain, and the Montreal Gazette pronounced the performance “ the | 


most successful that had been witnessed for years.” Mrs. Cun- 
ningham’s next engagement was at the National, in this city, 
where she rapidly gained the favor of the public, though the range 
of the pieces performed did not afford her a fair scope for the 
display of her abilities. During her present engagement at the 


THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, 


to show our friends on the Atlantic seaboard that the course of the 
star of taste, as well as empire, is westward. This splendid build- 
ing reflects the highest credit on the enterprise of Mr. Pike, the 

roprietor, and on the skill and taste of the architect, Mr. J. M. 

rimble. It would be an ornament to any city in the world. 
The architecture is rich and ornate, without beifig tawdry, and the 
vast extent and height of the fagade, give it a truly imposing as- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


E We are indebted to the kindness of R. Delavan 
ussey, Esq., of the Cincinnati Gazette, for some in- 
teresting details respecting the interior of the opera 
house, which will be inaugurated by a splendid ball on 
Washington’s birthday. The hall proper is only one 
of several spacious rooms in the building. There are 
four very large stores on the first floor, two fine danc- 
ing, concert or lecture rooms, and a profusion of offices. 
The opera hall is situated in the second story back. In 
front of it are corridors, approached from the street b 
three stair-ways. The auditorium of the hall is divid 
into parquette, parquette slips in the rear of the par- 
quette ; above these slips the balcony, and above the 
balcony the upper boxes or amphitheatre. The audi- 
torium is about twenty feet less in depth than that of 
the New York Academy of Music, and about fifteen 
feet wider. The result of this proportion is to bring 
the audience nearer the stage. The auditorium is so 
constructed that all the seats in Pike’s Hall have good 
views of the stage. The stage is very broad and deep ; 
the proscenium opening being 54 feet high by 50 feet 
wide, and the stage deep in proportion to the width. 
There are three proscenium boxes on either side, the 
proscenium being 22 feet deep. There will be ample 
room upon the stage for grand scenic effects, and lib- 
eral accommodations for machinists, carpenters and 
painters. The proscenium boxes are also on a magni- 
ficent scale. They will hold about* twenty persons 
each. The hall is lighted by a row of gas lights about 
the dome, and below the windows above the amphi- 
theatre, thus avoiding the distressing glare that comes 
from chandeliers and box lights, in ordinary theatres. 
The ceiling is painted in fresco, by Signor Guidochini, 
an Italian artist, whose fancy has revelled in the delin- 
eation of allegorical figures, and graceful devices. As 
we have before remarked, the opera house will be inaug- 
urated by a ball on the 22d, on which occasion the 
parquette will be entirely boarded over, making, with 
the stage, a grand dancing floor like that of the Parisian 
opera during the carnival. Next month Strakosch’s 
Italian opera company will take posse§sion of the hall, 
and in June the Ravel troupe will probably perform 
there. We congratulate our Cincinnati friends on the 
consummation of this brilliant enterprise, for we are 
perfectly cosmopolitan in our feelings, and feel the sin- 
cerest pleasure in recording every triumphant step in 
the progress of the arts and of civilization. In these 
respects the West is moving on as surprisingly as she has done in 
all the avenues of business and commerce. 

FESTIVAL OF THE JUVENALIA, 

Nero himself was the hero of this solemnity. Arrived at the 
age of manhood, his beard was clipped, and the first tender down 
of his cheek and chin enclosed in a golden casket, and dedicated 
to Jupiter and in the capitol. This ceremony was followed by 
music and acting: men of all ranks and in great numbers were 
admitted as spectators ; illustrious Romans were bribed to exhibit 
themselves as dancers and singers; grave senators and stately 
matrons capered in the wanton measures of mercenary buffoons 
and posture-makers. The degradation to which Nero thus con- 
strained his noblest subjects seems, in the view of the philosophic 
Tacitus, to deepen the shades which hung over the fame of the 
matricide. The historian proceeds to describe, as an enhancement 
of his enormities, the establishment of what we should call a pub- 
lic garden round the basin of Augustas beyond the Tiber, where 
drinks and viands were distributed to the populace, and all com- 
ers, gentle and simple, received 
a ‘ticket for refreshments,’ 
which good men exchanged 
for these vile commodities be- 
cause they were compelled, the 
profligate from depraved incli- 
nation. Henceforth vice, he 
says, walks abroad more hein- 
ous and more shameless than 
ever. These promiscuous as- 
semblages of men and women 
of all ranks together, corrupted 
the manners of the age more 
than any cause that could be 
named. Last of all, to crown 
the universal degegeracy, when 
his people had been sufficiently 
corrupted, Nero descended 
himself upon the stage with 
the lyre in his hand, which he 
was seen to tune with nervous 
solicitude before commencing 
his performance. His voice 
was husky, his breath was 
short, and all the appliances of 
his art were unavailing to cor- 
rect their defects. But of this 
he was much too vain to be 
conscious. Nevertheless, to 
silence envious detractors, a 
troop of soldiers was kept al- 
ways in attendance, and at 
their head stood Burrus him- 
self, disguising the sob of 
shame with ejaculations of ap- 
a. A band of young no- 

les, entitled Augustani, was 
enrolled to applaud the per- 
formance, to praise the divine 
beauty of the prince, and the 
divine excellence of his sing- 
ing. Doubtless the verses al- 
ready quoted from Seneca 
were frequently in their 
mouths. Nero himself was a 
verse-maker also. His claims 
to —~ merit were, as 
might be expected, meagre, 
and he so far distrusted him- 
self in this art that he enter- 
tained many rhymers about 
him, whose Lestibes it was to 
catch each pretty turn of 
hrase or thought that fell 
rom him, and weave it into 
verse as best they might, but 
his own verses have little 


unity of style or meaning. 
—Merivale’s History of t 
Romans. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S OFFICE. 


A BOSTON POLICE-STATION, 

The illustrations on this page were drawn ex- 
pressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Alfred Waud, 
and represent the interior of the Fifth District 
Station House in East Dedham Street. The 
company attached to the station is — 
of thirty-three police officers—a fine body of 
men. ‘They are officered as follows: George M. 
King, captain ; Silas Small and William Chad- 
bourne, licutenants. The district is very large 
in proportion to the strength of the company, as 
the number of stores 1s quite small in proportion 
to the number of houses to he guarded. The 
station-house we have selected for representation 
is considered a model one, in every respect. © It 
was built expressly for the purpose, and is well 
arranged and convenient. The basement is de- 
voted to the cells, of which there are twelve, 
distributed among four rooms, well warmed and 
ventilated, and with two berths, after the fashion 
of a ship's state rooms, in each, provided with 
bedding. One of our engravings represents this 
department. The basement also contains a room 
where the men dry their clothes, and keep boots, 
overcoats, ete. he street entrance to the cells 
is in the basement. On the first story is the 
captain's private office, shown in our engraving. 
Attached to this is a bathroom. The guard- 
room, represented in our large engraving, is a 
spacious apartment where the roll is called, and 
where the men sit and pass the time while off 
duty. Itis furnished with a range of wardrobes, 
one to two men, a rack to hang billies, handcuffs 
and rattles on, Pinges of boxes, and a post-office 
in which the communications for the members 
of the force are placed. The roll is called at 8 
o’clock, A. M., and 2 and 6, P. M., and at 
1, A.M. In our illustration this ceremony is 
represented, the men standing in a circle, the 
captain at his desk, supported by a lieutenant on 
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each side, the officers being distinguished 
from the men by wearing hats instead of 
the regulation cap. The dog in the chair 
is “ Tige,” an animal of superior natural 
gifts developed by education, who dances 
on his hind legs, and performs various 
other feats almost entitling him to rank 
with “Sir Isaac,” the canine wonder of 
Bulwer’s last novel. The officers are very 
much attached to this animal, and he is as 
high in favor as if he were the “ dog of the - 
regiment.” The second story contains 
the dormitories and sleeping apartments of 
the men and officers, while the third is de- 
voted to poor lodgers, for whose use there 
are eleven beds on iron bedsteads, occupy- 
ing four rooms, well-warmed and ventilat- 
ed. This is a most humane arrangement, 
and worthy of imitation in all cities. 
Sometimes twenty-five houseless wanderers 
have slept in the house in one night. The 
whole building is a model of cleanli- 
ness, of military precision and order, and 
has been visited and examined by officials 
from all parts of the Union as the model 
»olice establishment. It was first opened 
Yecember 25th, 1857, the occasion being 
celebrated by a collation, at which the city 
corporation and other distinguished guests 
were present. Boston has every reason to 
be proud of her police department. The 
vigilance, courage, good conduct and good 
manners of the officers, are proverbial, and 
they are certainly a fine-looking body of 
men. We cannot claim for our city an 
exemption from the universal rule that as- 
signs crime to all large aggregations of humanity, 
but we do claim that every etfort is made to check 
its progress, and to bring it to punishment, and 
no one can deny that our police system is effective. 


NEW IRON-BRIDGE AT VENICE. 

The engraving of the new Iron Bridge 
at Venice, on page 117, is from a beautiful 
photograph. enice, in consequence of 
its unique construction, is one of the few 
cities which have persistently resisted 
modern innovations ; her squares and ca- 
nals, her streets and palaces, have the 
same aspect as in the days when her doges 
espoused the Adriatic. The railroad 
which links the lagunes to the main land, 
has scarcely altered the picturesque city, 
so proud of its memories and xs 
monuments. Our readers are aware that 
the Grand Canal, the windings of which 
form an §, divides Venice into two nearly 
equal parts. For centuries these two parts 
had no other bridge than the Rialto—they 
would have no other. If the inhabitants 
of St. Mark’s Square wished to visit the 
opposite quarter, they embarked in the 
classic gondolas. In 1847 the engineer 
Galateo built an iron bridge at Padua, the 
first that had been seen in Italy; but it 
was only in 1853 that Venice adopted the 
project of having a bridge over the Grand 
Canal. This bridge has now been finished 
by Mr. Neville. It is of cast-iron, is 167 
feet long, and supported by four conical 
pilasters. The platform is 18 feet broad, 
and reached by two elegant staircases. 
The ornamentation of this structure be- 
longs to the florid Gothie style. The 
Ponte di ferro (iron bridge, connects the 
Campo de San Stefano with the piazetta 
delle Belle Arti. A little further on is the 


THE CELLS. 


promenade of Zartori, where, during the sum- 
mer, you breathe the fresh air from the distant 
This promenade, formerly deserted, 
has attracted the elite of Venetian society since 


mountains. 


ROLL CALL IN THE GUARD ROOM. 


the completion of the bridge. In our engraving, 
the Ripa dei Schiavoni, and the quarter of San 
Marco, areon the left. On the right is the Square 
of Fine Arts (delle Belle Arti). In the distance 
are the domes of the Church of Maria delle Sa- 
lute, constructed by the architect Balthazar 
Longheno in 1630. It was erected in memory 
of the cessation of the plague. It is adorned 
with twenty statues of white marble, and pic- 
tures by Titian, Tintoretto and Salviati. 


TAMING SPIDERS. 

How easily spiders are made to know the voice 
of their master is familiar to all, from many a 
sad prisoner’s tale. When the great and bril- 
liant Lauzun was held in captivity, his only joy 
and comfort was a friendly spider. She came at 
his call; she took her food from his fingers, and 
well understeod his word of command. In vain 
did jailors and soldiers try to deceive his tiny 
companion. She would not obey their voices, and 
rejected the tempting bait from their hand. So 
it was with the friend of the patriot, Quatremere 
d’ljonville, who paid, with captivity, for the too 
ardent love of his country. He also had tamed 
spiders, and taught them to come at his call. But 
the little creatures were not only useful to him, 
but to the nation to which he belonged. For, 
when the French invaded Holland, the prisoner 
managed to send a message that the inundated 
and now impassable country would soon be froz- 
en over, so that they would be able to march over 
the ice-bridged swamps and lakes ; for spiders, 
true barometers as they are, had taught him to 
read, in their queer habits, the signs of approach- 
ing winter. The frost came, and with it the 


French; Holland was taken, and the lucky 
ge set free. The spiders were forgotten, 
ut the lesson is an interesting one.— Stray 
Leaves from the Book of Nature. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy. one $2 50 
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20 00 
{G> One copy of Battou’s PicroriaL, and one copy of 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Voyaceur.—John Murray of London has published 
“handbooks * for travellers in almost every part of 
the world. You will ascertain this if you meet any 
Englishmen in your travels. If you find an English- 
man on the continent without his- ‘*‘ Murray,” or 
‘“ Galignani’s Messenger,” let us know—that’s all. 

Becinner.—You should begin at once to draw from plas- 
ter casts, heads. hands and feet, then entire figures. 
Drawing from prints is a very bad practice. After 
drawing from casts awhile, if your progress warrants 
it, draw from life. One satisfactory drawing from a 
plaster model or from nature is worth twenty from en- 
gravings. Still you ought to consult engravings, to 
learn the mysteries of light and shade, etc. 

Ii. H., Concord. N. H. The gentleman you inquire for 
left for Washington last week. 

Su-Master.—The first merchant ship that ever ap- 
peared on the Neva, was a Dutch vessel that arrived at 
St. Petersburgh in 1703, the year of its foundation. 
The czar was so delighted, that he treated the captain 
and crew with the greatest liberality and loaded them 
with presents. 

R. M.—Paper was introduced into Europe by the Arabians 
or Moors. 

Senex.—The “Daily Courant,” the first of the daily 
newspapers published in Great Britain, made its ap- 
pearance in London in the early part of the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

Tuespian.—You were misinformed. Instead of Wycher- 
ley’s altering a play of Garrick’s, it was Garrick who 
altered Wycherley’s Country Wife” tc the Coun- 
try Girl.” Wycherley flourished long before Garrick. 

Pupit.—The ancients were unacquainted with the polar- 
ity of the magnet. 

C. C., Portland, Me.—We know of no other biography 
than Moore's * Life of Sheridan.” Though unworthy 
of the author and the subject, it is interesting. 

**Romance.”—The “ historical was created by 
Sir Walter Scott; the nautical novel by Fennimore 
Cooper. 

M. S., Williamstown, Mass.—We think there is no doubt 
that funds will be raised readily by public subscription 
to build the Natural History Museum which Mr. 
Agassiz is so anxious to have established at Cambridge. 

G. 8., Galveston, Texas —Procuring stock is entirely out 
of our line. Better write to the New York * Spirit of 
the Times,” or to the editor of the “Country Gentle- 
man,” Albany, New York. 

Bona Fine.—The name of our contributor * Walter 
Clarence,” is not a nom de plume, but his true name. 
When Hawthorne first began to write many persons 
thought that an assumed name. So with * William 
Winter,” our young Boston poet. 
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ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. 

Italy, to all appearance, is the spot where next 
the festering humors of Europe are coming to a 
head. Relief from Austrian oppression has long 
been a paramount desire with the restless spirits 
of that country ; and this desire has been played 
upon from time to time, by scheming diplomat- 
ists in European politics, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing their favorite ends, but with the most 
heartless disregard to the interests of the Italians. 
Just now, this sort of policy has given some en- 
couragement to the friends of Italian indepen- 
dence, and threatened outbreaks against the 
Austrian rule are the consequence. One lately 
took place at Milan, the capital of the Austrian 
provinces of Italy, and the seat of the vice-regal 
power. The enemies of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph met and adopted resolutions of a decid- 
edly national character, boldly asserting their 
rights, and denouncing the oppressive acts of the 
imperial power. The Austrian commandant at 
Milan, upon that, issued an order prohibiting 
such assemblies, and distributed his armed patrols 
throughout the city to prevent the people from 
holding publi¢ meetings. Austria maintains a 
large force in Milan, as well as at Modena, Ven- 
ice, and the other principal cities of her Lombar- 
do-Venetian kingdom. In fact, her whole Ital- 
ian possessions are a chain of garrisons, and it is 
by the bayonet alone that she preserves her au- 
thority over the people. The Italians hate the 
imperial government, and execrate their Aus- 
trian masters; but the country is rich, and the 
Austrians can well afford to spend a part of the 
large revenue which she extorts from them, in 
the support of armies to keep them in subjection. 
In consequence of the recent outbreaks, strong 
reinforcements have been made to the Austrian 
garrisons, and the heavy hand of tyranny has 
been exerted to crush out every remnant of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

The States of the Church are quict, as com- 
pared with the Austrian possessions, yet the peo- 
ple are by no means satisfied with the papal gov- 
ernment, which is an absolute despotism, as tully 
illustrated by the recent Mortara outrage. The 
taxes imposed upon the people are unequal and 
oppressive, and they have as little voice in the 
government as the donkeys that drag their 
shrieking wagons. A very large amount of rev- 
enue is thus extorted, which is wasted in sup- 
porting hordes of mercenary troops, whose only 
duty is to enforce the taxes and keep the people 


in subjection. As for resisting an invading en- 
emy, these troops would be as powerless as men 
of straw They are but scarecrow warriors, and 
are not always able to vindicate their authority 
over the unarmed peasantry. In these cases, 
Austrian or French troops are called in to their 
assistance. In fact, the Pope’s Guard is the 
laughing-stock of all Europe. At Ancona, on 
the Adriatic, there is an Austrian garrison, and 
this force was employed by the papal govern- 
ment on a recent occasion, to arrest some of its 
subjects who had protested against the oppres- 
sion under which they suffered—the papal troops 
proving inadequate to the duty. France still 
keeps up its garrison at Rome, never having 
withdrawn it since Louis Napoleon, with the aid 
of the king of Naples, put down the Italian re- 
public set up by Mazzini in 1849. This garri- 
son has recently been strengthened. The aid of 
these troops was recently sought by the papal 
authorities in Rome, to enforce the collection of 
taxes, but the French commander refused to em 

ploy his troops in the degrading service. That 
there is a strong revolutionary spirit pervading 
the pope’s subjects, is very evident ; and there is 
but little chance of keeping it down, without the 
intervention of foreign troops. 


But France has a different game to play now, 
from what she had in 1849. Then Louis Napo- 
leon was new in power, and desired to strengthen 
himself by appearing as the champion of the 
pope. Now he is strong in his position, and in 
pursuit of his present scheme for overthrowing 
Austrian influence in Italy, he can afford to de- 
port himself towards the papal government with 
that degree of freedom necessary to win the co- 
operation of the Italian patriots. Hence it was 
that the aid of the French troops in Rome to en- 
force the exactions of the local government, was 
refused. The French government have also 
spoken with considerable plainness to the papal 
authorities, as to the necessity for relaxing the 
severity of their rule, if they count upon the sup- 
port of France. All this shows that Louis Napo- 
leon is now playing a game in which the inter- 
ests of the pope have a very subordinate consid- 
eration. A fatal blow is to be struck at Austria, 
through its Italian possessions ; revolution is to 
be encouraged there under French auspices, and 
while French occupation of Rome neutralizes all 
apprehension that the papal government will side 
actively with Austria, Napoleon can safely afford 
to give a few puffs to the bubble of Italian inde- 
pendence, for the purpose of making his schemes 
effective. Many sagacious persons read in the 
present conduct of the French emperor towards 
the liberals of Italy, a purpose of pacifying the 
deadly hate of the Italian Carbonnari towards 
himself, tor his perjured treachery to their cause 
in 1848-9. This secret fraternity have sworn to 
take his lite and exterminate his line. He has 
already had repeated proofs of their devotion to 
their oath, in the attempts of Orsini and others 
to assassinate him, and he may well seck to dis- 
arm their vengeance, by befriending the cause of 
Italian independence. But he will cheat them 
again, as he did before; and when Austrian 
power shall be overthrown in Italy by his aid, 
they will find that the only result will be a sub- 
stitution of French tyranny for that under which 
the country now growns. There will be no lib- 
erty for Italy but such /iberty as France now en- 
joys; no independence, but a change of masters. 
How will the fiery Carbonnari fret and fume 
when they see this dark result! How will they 
curse Napoleon for this new treason to their 
cause, and again attempt his life with dagger, 
bomb, and poison ! 

As for the rest of Italy, the petty duchies are 
mainly in the interest of Austria, while the king- 
dom of Naples, under the sway of Ferdinand 
II., is given over to the most absolute tyranny. 
Swords, bayonets and artillery, are the law of 
the land, and prisons are the constitution. The 
revolution of 1848-9 met a hearty response in 
Naples, the land of Massaniello, but it was 
smothered in blood, and succeeded by a consoli- 
dated, systematic and exacting tyranny. The 
taxes raised by the government amount to some 
eightcen million dollars a year, the principal por- 
tion of which is an enormous charge upon the 
land, equal to one quarter of the annual rent. 
This petty kingdom maintains a standing army 
of over one hundred thousand men, and a navy 
of upwards of forty vessels of all classes. In 
striking contrast to Naples and all the rest of 
Italy, is the kingdom of Sardinia, where, under 
the constitutional rule of King Charles Albert, a 
remarkable degree of liberty prevails. Agricul- 
ture and commerce flourish there, and are not 


overburdened with taxes; religious toleration 
prevails, popular education is cared fur by the 
state, and equal laws are enacted by two legis- 
lative chambers. In any earnest movement for 
the regeneration of Italy, Sardinia will be found 
on the liberal side; and it is supposed that the 
king is now about to enter into new combinations 
against Austria, with a view to promote such a 
movement. 


LIFE IN FLORENCE. 

The city of Florence, the capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, though its latitude is nearly 
a degree and a half north of that of Boston, is yet 
a most desirable place of winter residence, on 
account of its fine climate. Living is cheap 
there, society varied and abundant, and the ob- 
jects of interest and amusement are almost in- 
numerable. The population numbers about one 
hundred thousand, but the great attractions of 
the city call together a large number of strangers 
from almost every country of Europe, and from 
America. There are many magnificent palaces, 
which are superbly fitted up, and provided with 
extensive libraries and galleries of fine arts. 
The residence of the grand duke, known as the 
Pitti palace, contains the choicest collection of 
paintings in the world. The proudest boast of 
Florence, however, is the imperial gallery, which 
contains specimens of statuary and painting by 
the greatest masters in these arts. The celebrat- 
ed statue of Venus de Medici, an original which 
is known by its copies throughout the world, is 
to be found in this collectiun; also, the groupe 
of Niobe and her Children; and among the 
paintings are works by Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Titian, and other great masters. The museums 
and gardens of Florence are of free access and 
objects of superior interest. ‘The opera flourishes 
in perfection, and may be enjoyed at a very 
trifling cost. Flowers are almost idolized by the 
Florentines, and it is said that more money is 
expended upon them here, than in any other 
place in the world. ‘The beautiful river Arno, 
which divides the city into two parts, is improved 
with great assiduity, for purposes of enjoyment, 
while the banks on either side, which are lined 
with marble quays, afford a delightful lounge and 
promenade. With these, and a thousand other 
attractions, life glides on, at Florence, like one 
long summer day, and the visitor from the bust- 
ling marts of Europe or our own country, finds 
himself, under its soothing influence, forgetful of 
the cares and turmoil of the world, and enjoying 
existence to an extent never dreamed of before. 
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THE “SCHOOLMISTRESS.” 

Mr. Charles A. Barry has just finished an ex- 
quisite crayon head representing the ‘ School- 
mistress,” so gracefully described in the “ Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table.” It isa half-length, 
and is a charming type of New England beauty, 
a bright intellectual face, with large luminous 
eyes, and an expression of ineffable purity and 
sweetness, with a slight girlish figure, simple in 
attire and natural in grace. It has been on ex- 
hibition at Messrs. Phillips & Sampson’s, and 
has been universally applauded as a true picto- 
rial translation of the autocrat’s conceptions ; 
a great triumph for the artist, for it is rarely that 
a painter succeeds in embodying a popular ideal. 
Photographic copies of this work of art, executed 
by Silsbee, Case & Co., have been published by 
Mr. Charles H. Brainard of this city, and met 
with a large sale. They are admirably done, 
and resemble fine mezzotints, or rather beautiful 
Indian ink drawings. 
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AFRICAN EXPLORATION, 

The friends of Dr. Livingstone, the African 
explorer, have received intelligence from him of 
as late a date as the middle of last September. 
He has made fine progress with his little iron 
steamer, having reached a place called,Tete, on 
the Zambesi River, some four or five hundred 
miles from its mouth. He is of opinion that this 
river is navigable its entire length, fur steamers 
of small draft; contrary to the representations of 
the Portuguese, who occupy the lower part of 
the country. The Portuguese have extensive 
possessions in that part of Africa, and are now 
waging war against the natives. The doctor’s 
English passport was, however, respected by both 
parties. He found coal at a place called Lupata, 
where an immense coal-field is situated, the seams 
cropping out in many places. He procured up- 
wards of a ton for his own use—the first ever 
dug in the country. Iron ore of the best quality 
also abounds in that region, and fine cotton 


grows wild. One kind of cotton which he found, 
is the long staple ; there is also another variety, 
which he describes as having a short and strong 
fibre, which clings to the seed, and feels to the 
touch more like wool than cotton. He will pur- 
sue his explorations still farther, and if his expec- 
tations as to the navigation of the Zambesi shall 
prove correct, he will be able to reach the very 
heart of southern Africa, by means of that stream 
and its branches. 
WINDOW PICTURES, 

Quite a large share of attention is devoted by 
city traders, to the arrangement of goods for dis- 
play in their shop windows. ‘The enormous 
windows which constitute the chief feature of 
modern retail stores, afford great advantages for 
this mode of exhibition, and their enterprising 
occupants often manifest great taste in the com- 
binations which are presented to the public eye. 
In some cases these show-windows appear like a 
magnificent picture, in which harmony of color, 
effective contrast, depth, and foreground, are con- 
sulted with as much success as in some of the 
great paintings which attract the admiration of 
the world. We can call to mind many a splen- 
did window-picture which we have gazed upon 
with interest, as we have walked the business 
streets of our large cities, and have often com- 
mended the good taste with which they were ar- 
ranged. Such constantly recurring exhibitions 
must have a good effect in educating the popular 
taste. The French people understand this 
branch of decorative art better than any other, 
and it is said by the Paris retailers, that they find 
a great advantaye to their business, in making 
these well-arranged and magnificent displays. 
They can produce a difference of ten per cent. in 
the income of their shops, by employing a good 
arranger to superintend the windows ; and when 
the clerks are not au fait at the business, artists 
and decorative painters are employed to get up 
the magnificent window pictures which please 
the public eye so much. 
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JAMES CHALLEN & SON’S PUBLICATIONS, 

We have frequently called attention, in the 
pages of the Pictorial, to the publications of 
James Challen & Son, Philadelphia, and in now 
referring to a list of the principal works com- 
bined in their advertisement in another column, 
we would again express our admiration of their 
character and of the splendor of their typography 
and illustrations. “ Palestine, Past and Pres- 
ent,” by Rev. Henry S. Osborn, and “ The City 
of the Great King,” by Dr. Barclay, embrace a 
complete history of the Holy Land, with all that 
the literary, biblical, or scientific student can 
desire, while the illustrations are unrivalled in 
beauty. We have just examined the proof- 
sheets of Judge Wilson’s “ Conquest of Mex- 
ico,” published in uniform style with the above, 
and are certain that its publication will prove an 
era in literary annals. The author boldly con- 
troverts many received opinions with regard to 
the early history of Mexico, and produces a 
startling array of facts in support of his theories. 
A long residence in Mexico gave him an inval- 
uable position for the pursuit of his historical re- 
searches. This work is most liberally illustrated. 


Bavance or Trape.—A few years since 
Chili was the great grain market of the whole 
Pacific coast. Now the current is changed and 
the young giant of California is already shipping 
cargoes of flour and beans to that country. 

San Francisco.—It is a little funny that 
where gold is so plenty, money should be so 
scarce, but this is the case at the present time in 
San Francisco. 
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Pretry Goop.—An Iowa farmer being asked 
if he had done much farming before, replied, 
“No; but last year I farmed considerably 
behind!” 


PennsyLvania has 
11,000 public schools, costing the treasury, dur- 
ing the last year, $2,500,000. 


A Tatu Tree.—An English pear-tree last 
year produced two tons, or about 100 bushels of 
pears. Profitable investment. 
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Excrerrt.—Let no one overload you with fa- 
vors; you will find it an insufferable burden. 
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EXPERIENCE OF Lirek.—Whata fool I’ve been. 
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THE WALLS OF PARIS, 

The city of Paris has recently been surrounded 
with a line of new fortifications, which is twenty- 
two miles in circuit. This line of works consists 
of a wall thirty-three feet in height, which ex- 
tends completely around the city, taking in both 
banks of the river Seine. The wall is finished 
with bastions and terraces, and lined with a fosse 
about twenty feet deep. Its defences are also 
strengthened by outworks, there being fourteen 
detached forts upon different sides of the city, 
without the limits of the wall. This extensive 
circuit, of course, includes a large part of the 
suburbs of Paris, besides the city proper, and 
within its limits are many fields and gardens. 
The limits of the city proper are traced by an 
interior wall, erected at a much earlier date, for 
fiscal as well as defensive purposes. In this sec- 
ond wall there are fifty gates, or barriers, where 
duties are collected on goods entering the city, 
and passports are examined. Some of these bar- 
riers have magnificent structures, which are de- 
voted to municipal purposes, and are capable of 
a strong defence. It will thus be seen that Louis 
Napoleon is pretty well hedged in against ap- 
proaching enemies, should any future allied 
armies attempt to march on Paris. But his 
trouble is full as likely to spring up within the 
walls, and to assume the shape of infernal 
machines and hand-bombs, 


AN INCIDENT OF 1812, 

In a speech delivered at Newark, Judge Con- 
rad, of Philadelphia, in answer to a charge of 
cowardice made against General Scott, produced 
a document, which was sworn to several years 
since, as part evidence on a pension claim. This 
was the evidence of a soldier at Lundy’s Lane, 
who stated in his affirmation that Gencral Scott, 
after he was wounded, rode to the line where the 
soldier was stationed, “‘ his neck, breast and arm 
in a gore of blood, which ran down his leg and 
trickled from his foot upon the ground, and said 
to the commander of the line, ‘I am wounded, 
and very weak. I want one of your young men 
ty get up behind me and hold me on my horse.’ 
A young man threw down a musket, and at one 
spring leaped upon the horse, and they slowly 
galloped away to the main body of the army.” 
The excitement produced by reading this docu- 
ment was thrilling in the extreme. The hun- 
dreds present rose to their feet and gave most ve- 
hement cheers, so that it was some minutes be- 
fore the speaker could proceed. 


Sewing Macuines.—We have examined 
with much interest the establishment of Messrs. 
Ladd, Webster & Co., 17 Summer Street, where 
is displayed a choice collection of their patent 
and unrivalled sewing machines. The extraor- 
dinary capacity, speed, neatness, and perfection 
of their instruments amazed us. All the objec- 
tions we have ever heard adduced against the 
sewing machine, seem in these to be obviated. It 
would require a column of our paper to properly 
describe them, therefore we confidently recom- 
mend our readers to call and see for themselves. 
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Cost or A Seat in THE EnGuisn Par- 
LIAMENT.—The election expenses attending a 
contest for a seat in Parliament are said to be 
enormous. One gentleman who stood twice in 
succession, losing the first and winning the sec- 
ond contest, spent more than .£12,000, or about 
$64,000. That costs more than buying a seat in 
Congress. 


New Licur 1x Pensocora Harpor.—A 
light was placed in the new tower at the entrance 
of Pensacola harbor, on the Ist ultimo. It is 
said to show well for twenty miles at sea, and 
over every part of the bay, which is now marked 
out so plainly with buoys, lights, etc., that pilots 
will seldom be required. 
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Our NumBer.—Next week we shall 
give a large and brilliant representation of the 
splendid ball of the Boston Light Infantry at the 
Boston Theatre. Everybody will want to keep a 
copy of Ballou’s Pictorial containing this scene. 


Boston Dairy Lepcer.—This is one 
of the very best penny papers in the country ; 
fresh, independent, energetic, spicy, and faultless 
in typography. 
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Skatine.—Those persons fond of this health- 
ful exercise, have had a fine period of enjoy- 
ment in this city and vicinity during the pres- 
ent season. 


SCENE IN A FRENCH LECTURE-ROOM. 

A pleasant incident recently enlivened the 
usually grave and scrious course of Doctor C. 
When the lecture was finished, the doctor, instead 
of making his usual bow, and retiring, was heard 
to call out in a loud voice, “ Let all whose hearts 
are free stop and listen.” In an instant there 
was a check to the rush which was making 
towards the door, and amid the general astonish- 
ment, the doctor, drawing a letter from his 
pocket, proceeded to read it with the greatest 
gravity. It was from a patient in the provinces, 
requesting him to look out amongst his band of 
medical students for a husband for his daugh- 
ter—“a beautiful girl, with a handsome dowry.” 
Of course, one general cry of deprecation rose 
from the assembly, which Doctor C., who has 
dissected the human heart with even more 
minuteness than the human body, suffered to 
subside ; then, resuming his discourse, he added, 
that the particulars of the dowry would be con- 
fided to any gentleman applying for them at his 
house on the morrow. The old satirist needed 
not to be told the next day that more than two 
hundred applications had been received by his 
secretary, in spite of the cry of indignation with 
which his proposition had been received. 


Ba.tou’s Pusiications.—The enterprise of Mr. M. M. 
Ballou, as a popular publisher in this city, is very well 
understood. Mr. Ballou has several publications on his 
hands, each and all of which he pushes forward with 
characteristic energy. Like a few other men of sagacity, 
he advertises. See his announcement for the * Flag of 
our Union ™ in this morning’s Ledger. The “ Flag” is 
a paper that rests on a solid basis, having years to add to 
its character, and a circulation that scarce any disaster 
can impair. It goes all over the Union, from the snow- 
beat homes in farther Maine to the golden sands of Cali- 
fornia. The orders received weekly for it from the lead- 
ing news dealers of New York and the southern and 
western cities, are truly immense. The papers go away 
from his extensive publishing house in cart-loads. The 
* Flag of our Union ” is carefully edited, and combives 
just such literary elements as make it a desirable period- 
ical in the domestic circle. With entirely original mat- 
ter, both in prose and verse, filled with tales, and ro- 
mances, and essays, and kept constantly under the 
trained eye and mind of its accomplished editor, it could 
not fail to be greeted with just the wide and permanent 
popularity it so well deserves.—Boston Ledger. 
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A misrLacepD Heart.— When Molicre’s 
“mock doctor,” after having asserted that the 
heart was on the right side, was told that its 
place was on the left, he replied, “ it used to be ; 
but we have changed all that.” Now it appears 
that a man recently died in a Cincinnati hospital 
whose heart had been forced by internal disease 
from its natural position over the right side of 
his body, where it had performed its functions 
for several years; the man himself having been 
prevented from his daily labor only for the last 
few mouths. 


A Hint To our Frienps.—The most 
delicate white cambric handkerchief, or fleecy 
gauze, or the finest lace, may, by simple soaking 
in a weak solution of chloride of zinc, be so pro- 
tected from blaze that if held in the flame of a 
candle they may be reduced to tinder without 
blazing. Dresses so prepared might be burnt 
by accident without the other garments worn by 
the lady being injured. 
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Inp1aAn Mints.—In British India there are 
three extensive mints—those of Calcutta, Mad- 
ras and Bombay. That at Bombay is identical 
in size with the royal mint of England; that of 
Madras somewhat smaller; while that of the 
giant money manufactory of Calcutta already 
half as large again, is about to be made three 
times its size. 


Prosrerity.—Somebody says, “there is an 
instinct in the heart of man which makes him fear 
a cloudless prosperity.” Pshaw! show us the 
man who is not ready to exclaim, “ Bring on 
your prosperity! who’s afraid?” Even Lydia 
Languish was “persuaded to endure a little 
comfort.” 


Ripicutous.—The postmaster-general delib- 
erately proposes to return to high letter-postage 
again. This is advancing backwards. It can’t be 
done. Stop all frankiog privileges, if you will, 
but let the people have cheap postage. 


A Hero’s Son.—Lieut. Havelock, second son 
of the late Sir Henry Havelock, was married at 
Stoke Damerill, Devon, lately. 


New Journau.—A religious monthly, called 
the “ National Recorder,” has been started at 
Washington, D.C. 


By a Garpener.—The white thorn is called 
“quick,” because the black thorn is s/oe. 


Tayside Gatherings 


Baltimore, with an estimated population of 
235,000, contains 150 churches. 

Grace Greenwood lately delivered a temper- 
ance lecture at Coldwater, Mich. 

The receipts of the American Colonization 
Society last year were $62,000. 

The number of persons committed to prison in 
Philadelphia, for all offences in 1858, was 
14,913. 


Green turtle soup is manufactured at Key 
West, Fla., one firm last year making 200,000 
pounds. 

A monument, to cost $2000, is to be erected 
at Hebron, over the grave of John S. Peters, for- 
merly a Governor of Connecticut. 

Serious fears of a forthcoming famine in Mex- 
ico are entertained. For over a year very little 
corn has been planted or paired 9 

A bill has been introduced into the New York 
Legislature to prevent boys going to the theatre 
without their guardians. 

When railways and electric telegraphs shall 
have abolished time and space, what will become 
of watches and aldermen ? 

Prof. Forrest Shepherd, of New Haven, has 
lately invented and patented a slate globe, for the 
use of schools and academies. 

A writer in the Chicago Tribune who has just 
returned from the Kansas gold diggings, says 
they equal those of California. 

There is a woman in Albany who claims to be 
the spirit of the murdered Bill Poole, and says 
she haunts the earth to avenge his death. 

Since 1842, fifteen murderers have been sen- 
tenced to the Massachusetts State Prison for life, 
of whom four have died, while not one has been 
pardoned. 

An operative chemist at Caen announces that 
coffee-grounds make an excellent manure, be- 
cause of the nitrogen and phosphoric acid which 
he discovers therein. 

The police of New Orleans have entered into 
a mutual agreement not to drink in a coffee house 
nor in a public bar-room during the present year. 
A very sensible agreement. 

A Grecian drachm of silver, of the value of 
about 17 cents, coined in the days of Alexander 
the Great, 335 years B. C., has been presented to 
the Tennessee Historical Society. 

There is much excitement in the towns of Eas- 
ton, Bridgewater, Halifax and Middleboro’, in 
regard to mad dogs. Several persons have been 
bitten by dogs supposed to be rabid. 

There are 722 convicts in the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary—seventeen more than there are cells. This 
extraordinary large number the warden regards 
as an evidence of his popularity. 

The net earned premiums of the Great Wes- 
tern Marine Insurance Company, at New York, 
for the past year, was $1,893,040; losses paid, 
$1,099,027 ; reinsurance, ete., $293,081. 

The Bath Tribune is informed a substantial 
propeller of about 100 tons, now in Boston, is 
nearly ready to be put upon the route between 
Bath and this city. 

Joseph Smith, a deaf and dumb man, of Hills- 
boro’, N. H., was killed on the Contoocook Rail- 
road, while walking on the track, as deaf and 
dumb men always will do. 

It will be interesting to the members of the 
Masonic fraternity to learn that the union of the 
two grand lodges of Canada has been recognized 
by the grand lodge of England. 

Dr. Matthews, Deputy U. S. Marshal at 
Chicago, who recently absconded with $8000, has 
returned from his hiding place and given himself 
up to the oflicers of the law, having become weary 
of his vagabond life. 

Some of the farmers in northern Ohio and on 
the borders of Indiana have commenced the 
breeding and raising of deer, the same as they 
do sheep, and they bring them to market in 
the same manner ;—hence, the abundance of 
venison. 

The Journal of Commerce, speaking of the 
largely expanded loans of the New York banks, 
says the majority seemingly go on in disregard 
of all the teachings of experience, to sow the 
seeds of future mischief, closing their eyes to 
the probable harvest. 

Charles Wood, of Milledgville, Ill., has invent- 
ed a method of raising water at railroad stations 
by the weight of the locomotive acting on a yield- 
ing portion of the track, a deflection of half an 
inch in the rails operating mechanism, which 
pumps up the requisite quantity. 


It is said that the wild ducks have almost en- 
tirely disappeared from the Chesapeake and its 
tributaries, except a few kinds that are not worth 
the trouble of shooting. It is expected they will 
return early in the Spring in their migration to 
the northern lakes. : 

The number of vessels employed in the Balti- 
more oyster trade is 250, giving employment to 
750 persons, exclusive of the shuckers, tin-men 
and carpenters. The Northern Central Railroad 
frequently takes away 25 tons per day, which are 
distributed over the entire West, from Pittsburg 
to Nebraska Territory. 

The New York Board of Aldermen have 
passed a resolution forbidding the salting of the 
streets after a snow fall. Alderman Adams re- 
ported the case of a butcher whose cart was up- 
set in the salted snow, and who found his meat 
completely corned before he could place it again 
in the cart. 


Sands of Gold. 


.--. The silliest woman who is not in love, 
has more sense than the man who is.—P. J. 
Stahl. 


... He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself—Lord 
Tlerbert. 


.... The intellect of women is like the garden 
of Eden, which produced delicious frait without 
requiring cultivation.—S. Dubay. 


.... Principles we apprehend enough, 
but the consequences depending upon their adop- 
tion or rejection not so easily.— Bovee. 


.... Every event that a man would master 
must be mounted on the run, and no man ever 
caught the reins of a thought except as it gal- 
loped by him.—0O. W. Flolmes. 


.... The glory of the conqueror is the shame 
of humanity—the tribute of its deepest abase- 
ment to the realization of its highest form of 
evil.— Bovee. 


.... Who is it that ever was a scholar, that 
doth not carry away some verses which in his 
youth he learned, and even to old age serve him 
for hourly lessons ?—Sir Philip Sidney. 

They that deny a God, destroy man’s 
nobility ; for certainly man is of kin to the beasts 
by his body; and if he is not kin to God by his 
spirit, he is an ignoble creature.—Lord Bacon. 

.... What a power there is in innocence! 
whose very helplessness is its safeguard; in 
whose presence even Passion himself stands 
abashed, and stands worshipper at the very altar 
he came to despoil.—J/oore. 


.... A handsome man or handsome woman is 
not improved by a shabby or slatternly attire ; so 
the best abilities are shown to a disadvantage 
through a style marked by illiteracies.—Parry 
Gwynne. 

.... All women speak well without teachers 
of elocution or eloquence. Privileged to enchain 
attention, or command silence, a glance is their 
exordium, a smile their peroration.—J/sidore 
Bourdon. 


.... The power of love consists mainly in the 
privilege that potentate possesses of coining, cir- 
culating, and making current those falsehoods 
between man and woman, that would not pass 
for one moment, either between woman and wo- 
man, or man and man.— Colton. 


.++. The longer I live, the more I am satis- 
fied of two things : first, that the truest lives are 
those that are cut rose-diamond-fashion, with 
many facets answering to the many-planed as- 
pects of the world about them ; secondly, that 
society is always trying in some way or other to 
grind us down to a single flat surface—O. W. 
LTolmes. 
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SHoker’s BWudaet. 


If a man marry a shrew, are we to suppose he 
is shrewd ? 

Why is a sheriff's officer like a new and useful 
invention? Because he is a sue-ing machine. 

Why is a handsome girl like an excellent mir- 
ror? Because she is a good lookin-g-lass. 

When is a tired man like a thief? When he 
needs a resting. 

Why are ladies’ eyes like friends separated by 
distant climes? Because they correspond but 
never meet. 

Metaphysics are the Godfrey’s Cordial of the 
mind, with which old women talk young children 
to sleep.— Punch. 

Why would a sparrow feel offended if you 
called hima pheasant? Because, he’d think you 
were making game of him. 

“Why does father call mother honey ?” asked 
a boy of his older brother. ‘‘ Can’t tell, ’eept it’s 
because she has a large comb in her head.” 

A sick Laplander in a foreign land once said, 
“ Give me but a pillow of snow to lay my head 
on, and I shall die happy.” 

A rustic who pronounces French words as they 
are spelt, says that the Mortara case is that of a 
Jeu d’ esprit! (Jew Desperate 

A steamboat fireman’s knowledge of the art 
of punctuation, is sufficiently illustrated by the 
fact of his putting the coal-on to prevent a full stop. 

At the Worcestershire session, in one case the 
jury returned the following verdict: “Guilty, 
with some little doubt as to whether he is the 
man.” 

“You always lose your temper in my com- 
pany,” said an indivi iual of doubtful reputation 
to a gentleman. “ True, sir, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if I lost everything about me.” 

Grace Greenwood, in a lecture on children, 
says: “ We know by babies crying for the moon, 
that heaven is nearer to them than to us.” Moth- 
ers should bear this in mind, and not spank the 
little dears when they cry with such angelic 
longings. 

An Indiana paper says that during a trial in 
Lawrence court, a young lad who was called as 
a witness, was asked if he knew the obligation of 
an oath, and where he would go if he told a lie. 
He said he supposed he should go where all the 
lawyers went. 

A Rochester man was kicked out of a New 
York hotel, a short time since, because he 
couldn’t or wouldn’t pay his bill. When asked 
if he didn’t feel bad and sore over it, with true 
Rochester sang froid, he replied: O, no, I only 
felt a little put out about it.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ONE YEAR TO-NIGHT. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Across my heart a sunbeam lay 
In drifts of trembling light, 

That brightened all my future way— 
One little year to-night. 


The weary darkness that had shut 
The sweet heaven from my sight, 

Was lifted by a wondrous smile— 
One little year to-night. 


No more my longing spirit plumed 
Its restless wings for flight, 

But nestled on the breast of love, 
Content—one year to-night. 


One little year! O mock me not! 
Weird memory, with the blight 

That since has fallen on the hopes 
So bright—one year to night. 


Across my heart a shadow lies 
That darkens down and down, 

To where the fitful dreams of life 
In death’s oblivion drown. 


And hands are locked with tightening clasp, 
Between me and the light, 

Of that sweet smile that beamed for me, 
One little year to-night. 


My spirit droops its weary wings 
And homeward turns its flight, 

For chill the resting-place it won 
One little year to-night. 


All dark and loveless looks the way 
That once was broad and bright— 

Ah! what will be the path I tread 
Another year to-night? 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE EXILE OF SARZANA. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

In the year 1300, the republic of Pistoia, 
which lies about twenty miles northwest from 
Florence, at the foot of the Apennines, was 
thrown into a state of excitement hitherto un- 
known, even in that almost savage community. 
The quarrel originated in a tavern. The actors 
were both of the noble and wealthy family of 
Cancellieri, who were of the Guelph party, 
and these young men were descended from one 
of the Cancellieri who had been married twice. 
The children of the first marriage were called, 
from their mother, Bianci (white) Cancellieri, 
and of the second, for the sake of distinction 
from the others, Neri (black) Cancellieri. 

On the evening when the feud commenced, 
Carlino and Dore Cancellieri were under the 
influence of wine, the company having assem- 
bled for the purpose of social festivity. Among 
the nobles of Pistoia, the vengeance due for an 
insult was decreed to fall upon the most distin- 
guished of the family, whether he was an offend- 
er not, and even if he were perfectly ignorant of 
the quarrel. In that case Carlino (the white) was 
considered an offender against Dore (the black), 
and agreeably to Pistoian principle, the latter 
took no notice of the offender, but turned away 
to find a more conspicuous mark for his 
vengeance. 

On the same evening in which the young men 
met at the tavern, another of the same family, 
Cesario Cancellieri, one of the white branch, was 
at the house of one of the most distinguished 
nobles, Gianettino Durazzi. He had been invit- 
ed to join the festive party; but his attraction 
lay in another direction. 

For months he had been wooing the beautiful 
Ippolita Durazzi, and within a week had been 
accepted as her acknowledged lover. It was no 
wonder that he refused to join the excitable and 
wine-loving revellers, although they shared the 
same ancestry. 

The father of Ippolita Durazzi had indeed but 
one objection to her declared lover; and that 
was, in fact, the multitude of his relatives. It 
was said that there were one hundred of the 
Cancellieri who bore arms; and the old noble 
affirmed that, out of such a vast number of the 
name, some of them must be undesirable as 
connexions. Ippolita cared for none of these 
things. Like all romantic girls, she believed 
Cesario would be as much beloved by her if he 
was poor and friendless ; and the thought of his 
relatives never troubled her at all. She watched 
his coming with a beating heart, and welcomed 
him with all the ardor of youthful affection. 
Yet, even as the sound of his voice fell like rich 
music on her ear, a shadow cameover her. She 


knew not whence it came, but it fell like a dark 
curtain between herself and her lover, and its 
presence dimmed the light of her beautiful eyes, 
and closed the lips which had spoken only the 
words of gladness and joy since their betrothal. 
Cesario strove to hush the fears which he deem- 
ed so groundless; but as her white hand lay 
passively in his own, her face grew pale with 
that inexplicable nervous excitement which 
sometimes comes upon us when we are happiest, 
and turns our joy to dread and anxiety. . 

As the time had already arrived when Cesario 
usually made his adieus for the night, he arose 
to leave her. She trembled within his loving 
clasp, and seemed loth to let him depart. 

“Love, I will be with you early,” he said, 
gaily, “‘earlier perhaps than you wish; but you 
know we go to Florence to-morrow with your 
father.” 

To-morrow! O that to-morrow were come 
and past, she thought, that her foolish fears might 
be rebuked. She tried to answer him lightly ; 
but the shadow did not pass away. 

A few steps from the Durazzi palace Cesario 
met some of the evening revellers. He passed 
them with words of friendly and cheerful greet- 
ing, until he met Dore Cancellieri. The latter 
rushed upon him, severely wounding him in the 
hand and on the face. Ignorant of the quarrel 
which had occurred, he could make no excuse 
for the conduct of the young man, save that he 
had imbibed too freely. He had strength enough 
to put aside the weapon of Dore, and to stop a 
passing carriage, in which he was conveyed to 
his father’s house, uncertain what might be the 
result of the attack. 

Towards midnight, when everything had been 
done for his wounds, and he was trying to sleep, 
it flashed upon his mind that he was selected as 
the object of vengeance for some unknown in- 
jury or insult to his relative. Before noon the 
next day all Pistoia was ringing with the Can- 
cellieri quarrel, to which a thousand different and 
conflicting explanations were given. The father 
of Cesario was in a high state of excitement 
at the unprovoked injuries of his son, who was 
confined to his bed, and vainly chafing at the 
thought of Ippolita’s anxiety. 

Before noon Guilio Cancellieri had delivered 
his offending son Dore into the hands of Cesario’s 
father, hoping that the surrender of his liberty 
might restore peace. The vindictive old man, 
unable to control his revengeful temper, inflicted 
aterrible punishment upon him. He sent him 
home to his father with the loss of his right 
hand, and the message that such wounds might 
be cured with iron, but not with words. 


War, grim and bloody, followed these dreadful 
acts. The undying feud of Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines was brought to bear upon the excitement, 
and the nobles of Pistoia and its territories were 
all involved in the general warfare. 

Slowly Cesario recovered; but he bore the 
marks of that evening to his dying hour. When 
at length the two factions were forced into a 
peace by the government, and the chiefs were 
exiled to Florence, the broken-hearted man, worn 
down by sorrow, anxiety and sickness, with the 
splendor of his beauty defaced and darkened, 
came once more to the Durazzi palace, to dis- 
cover if yet the young heart there was beating at 
the sound of his name. She—the sovereign of 
that broken heart—had been true to him. She 
welcomed him with all the warmth of the times 
of old; assured him that the scar he deplored 
only made him dearer to her heart. In vain ; 
the iron had entered into his soul, and he would 
not offer ber a hand which he deemed tarnished. 
With a few words, in which seemed compressed 
the agony of a lifetime, he gave her his farewell, 
and in a few hours he was in Florence. 

Subjected for three years to that city, the 
white Cancellieri were received as allies and 
friends by the Cherchi, a family which had grown 
rich by commerce, without any claim to nobility, 
while the “black ” portion were thrown on the 
hospitality of the Donati. 

Again the imperishable enmity of the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines appeared to spread the feud 
transferred to Florentine ground, and the chiefs 
were again exiled. This time the party to which 
Cesario unwillingly belonged, was destined to 
Sarzana, on the frontier of the Genoese. 

There came a day before the departure of the 
exiles, when the sky of Florence was dark and 
tearful. All day the band of the white Cancel- 
lieri had moaned and wearied over the approach- 
ing banishment, save only a few brave hearts 
that were too proud to spend their sorrow in un- 
availing words. 


Apart from all others Cesario Cancellieri was 
hiding his scarred face from the gaze of the cu- 
rious eyes that came to peer into the very souls 
of the exiles. Near him, reclining against a pil- 
lar, with folded arms, stood the slight figure of a 
boy, whose attitude expressed the full abandon- 
ment of grief. Unwilling to call attention to 
his situation, Cesario, though deeply moved at 
his mute suffering, forbore to speak to him, but 
silently motioned the boy to a seat beside him, 
which was screened from observation by the 
shadow of the pillar. 

The boy eagerly came forward, and then Ce- 
sario noticed his extreme youth, almost childish- 
ness of face and figure, and the half-feminine 
arrangements of his dress. He wore a black 
velvet tunic and a cap of the same, with a long, 
drooping feather that overshadowed a face as 
fair and delicate as a girl’s. The tiny feet seem- 
ed scarce large enough to support the slight 
frame ; and the glove which he had unconscious- 
ly taken off, had covered a hand white and 
beautiful, and sparkling with a diamond. 

Cesario’s eye became rivetted on this hand. 
He recognized the strong resemblance of the dia- 
mond ring to one which he had himself given 
to Ippolita. The thought electrified him. He 
leaned nearer to the boy, until he felt his warm 
breath upon his cheek. Suddenly a tear fell 
upon the little hand, and the whole frame of the 
child seemed convulsed, and trembled so that 
Cesario had to support him against his shoulder. 
He laid back the pure and innocent face where 
he could look into the tearful eyes, and his heart 
told him that under this disguise was the being 
he most loved on earth. 

“My own Ippolita!” he said, mournfully, 
“and you have indeed dared all this for me!” 

Her sobs prevented her answer ; but when he 
had soothed her into comparative calmness, she 
related the persecutions she had undergone from 
father and brother to induce her to give up all 
thoughts of one whom they deemed ruined and 
disgraced. Knowing the falseness of the accusa- 
tion which had represented him as a leader in 
the midnight brawl of Dore and Carliao Cancel- 
lieri, and the author of the troubles that followed, 
she fled from them to find Cesario and concert 
with him some plan to put down the base false- 
hood. Still, when actually in his presence, she 
dared not discover herselt. Maidenly modesty 
whispered that she might suffer in his estimation, 
and she began to think of retiring without a 
recognition. 

“And can you—will you share the fate of the 
exile, my Ippolita?” he asked. ‘Can you look 
upon my scarred and disfigured face, and own 
me as yours ?” 

There was no reply save a closer pressure 
from the little hand that lay trembling in his 
own. 

“Once, Ippolita, you told me that should 
trouble or poverty, or suffering of any nature 
come upon me, you would leave father and broth- 
ers, and spend your live by my side. Do you 
remember this 

“I do!” she answered, her voice growing 
strong and clear as she spoke. “I remember it 
well. It was no idle profession of a vain tongue, 
but the sincere expression of a woman’s loving 
heart.” 

* And you will still be mine, Ippolita ?” 

“Forever!” was the sweet, low response. 

Ere two years had elapsed, the Durazzi castle 
shared the fate of so many of the Florentine 
possessions. Under the encroachments of 
Charles of Valois and his army of eight hun- 
dred foreign soldiers, the ravage and devastation 
were frightful. Durazzi, with other nobles, was 
routed from his palace, aud became poor and 
despised ; while the Exile of Sarzana, after a 
few years, returned to Pistoia, and in 1309 re- 
covered his former wealth and independence. 


THE ANESTHESIMETER, 


This is an instrument invented by M. Duroy, 
of France, to be used in the application of cholo- 
roform. It is a circular stand of wood, bearing 
a close cylindrical vase, into which descends a 
tapering stem from a bottle-like reservoir fixed 
above it. This reservoir is graduated with a 
scale, each division corresponding to one gramme 
of chloroform, so that the quantity of choloro- 
form poured in can be accurately measured. 
Then, by turning a tap, according to the indica- 
tions of another scale, the chloroform descends 
through the tapering stem at the rate of four, 
ten, twenty-five, or more drops a minute, into 
the vase beneath, from whence it is breathed, 
mingled with air, by a flexible tube leading to 
the patient’s mouth. Thus, the quantity to be in- 
spired can be accurately determined beforehand. 
—Scientific American. 


THE VULTURE 
At the Heart of Harry Earnwald. 
(Concluded trom page 117.] 

Winton, though professing to be absent, was 
close at hand, and all the servants were in his pay. 
It is unnecessary to follow these nefarious plot- 
ters through all their schemes. The reader will 
readily understand how the deception was carried 
on. Besides those already mentioned, and those 
hinted at by Effie, there were several other tricks 
of a similar character, and managed in the same 
way, played off upon my unsuspecting friend, 
and all tending to the same abominable end. 

I believe I have already stated that Winton 
himself was the first person to suggest to Harry 
the propriety of a visit to Europe. His object 
was to get him out of the way of his friends and 
associates, and also to separate him from Effic. 
When he discovered that I was to accompany 
him, it was too late to undo what had been done, 
and he determined, in spite of my presence, to 
ene his design with increased energy. 

hat followed, the reader has already been told, 
or has guessed at for himself. The rooms so 
officiously secured for us, had been prepared to 
an extent of which we had little idea. In this 
way the “double” had access to his victim’s 
chamber at pleasure, and would inevitably have 
haunted him to death, if he had not had the as- 
sistance of a mind uninfluenced by the arts 
which had inflamed his own imagination and im- 
paired his once vigorous judgment. The death 
of a cousin in France had very unexpectedly 
brought Effie’s father and Effie herself upon the 
scene; but the wily conspirators soon found 
means to separate them effectually from Earn- 
wald, and break off the projected marriage at the 
same time. 

We have little more to add. Smith was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to hard labor for life at 
the bagnes ot Toulon. Winton fled to Russia, 
where he afterwards received the punishment of 
the knout, and was eventually executed for mar- 
der, under an assumed name, in California. 
Earnwald soon recovered his health and spirits, 
he and Effie were married, made the tour of Eu- 
rope, went home, and like a hero and heroine of 
fairy literature, “ lived happy ever afterwards,” 


> 


THE RUSSIAN POLICE, 


If a lodger in a hotel misses anything, and in- 
forms the police of his loss, they will make him 
pay for laying his complaint before them; they 
will make the hotel-keeper pay for suffering it to 
be stolen from his hotel ; and if they know the 
thief, they may at the same time receive money 
from Aim in consideration of not taking him into 
custody. A person of my acquaintance had a 
book stolen from him, and having traced it to a 
book-stall, was foolish enough to give the sus- 
pected thief into custody. Gladly did the po- 
liceman take the thief, gladly did the thief go 
with the policeman. The loser of the book in 
the meanwhile had to appear time after time at 
the police, and give money on each occasion, 
until at last he was allowed to withdraw the 
charge on payment of two roubles. A French- 
man, who lived in the principal commercial 
street of Moscow, assured me that if he caught 
any one stealing from his shop (which sometimes 
happened), he never thought of handing him 
over to the police. He had done so, he said, too 
often; for once mixed up with the police there 
was no getting rid of them, and to obtain jus- 
tice was out of the question. ‘‘ What then do 
you do with a detected shoplifter?” I asked. 
** We take him into the room at the back, thrash 
him, and then kick him out into the street,” was 
the reply. ‘ We know, at all events, that wo 
shall not see him again. He is glad to get off so 
easily—and so are we.” This horror of the po- 
lice is so great, that a Russian will avoid the 
body of a dead or dying man, lest the alguazils 
should see him and accuse him of the murder, 
with a view to extortion. A friend of mine was 
in the Troitza restaurant at Moscow one day, 
when a merchant suddenly fell dead from apo- 
plexy. There was no one to untie the expiring 
man’s neckerchief. The first thought of every 
one near him was how to escape the police, who 
would have required the daily attendance of all 
present for an indefinite period, even if they had 
not imprisoned them, and affected to regard 
them as the apoplectic gentleman’s assassins. 
—London National Magazine. 


ROBBERS AT LIMA, 


An old gentleman, a Mr. Phiefer, one of the 
oldest foreign residents in Lima, tells the fol- 
lowing story :—“‘ He was riding along the road 
one night, and suddenly, when least expect- 
ed, was attacked by half a dozen robbers, 
some of whom, seizing his horse by the head, 
forced him to dismount, and finding he had 
no money on his person, were about proceeding 
to extremities, when he exclaimed, “ Seshaun 
Iam Don Frederico Phiefer; you doubtless all 
know me; now I promise, if you will unhand 
me and set me on my horse, that I will lead you 
to my house, where, after giving you a good 
supper, I will dismiss you with a golden ounce 
apiece, and say nothing of the affair.’ The rob- 
bers knew their man, and setting him on his 
horse, accompanied him home. Arriving at his 
house, he invited the gentlemen to dismount, 
and entering the house, begged them to be seat- 
ed, telling his wife to order supper immediately ; 
without at all understanding what it meant, 
madam presided with good grace, and this repast 
being concluded, each guest receiving his ounce, 
took his departure; of course Don Frederico 
never divulged the names of these scamps, oth- 
erwise his life would have paid the forteit.”’ 
—Adventures in the Pacific. 
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A BORNESE BELLE. 


BORNEO AND ITS PEOPLE. 

The native name of Borneo is Pulo-Kalamantin. The area of 
the island is estimated at 300,000 square miles, and it is divided 
by the equator into two nearly equal parts. The outline of the 
coast is not very irregular. it is not very thickly populated in 
proportion to its vast size. The shores are generally low and 
marshy. Two nearly parallel chains of mountains in- 
tersect the island, running from southwest to northeast, 
and inclosing extensive and well-watered plains. The 
westerly of these chains rises in the territory of Sarawak, 
so much talked of from the exploits of Sir James 
Brooke, an Englishman, who figured for years as its 
rajah, and who has recently been endeavoring to induce 
the British government to annex this portion of Borneo 
to the British crown. Mount Kini Balu, the highest of 
the westerly chain, attains an elevation of 13,698 feet. 
The chief rivers are, on the north and west coast, the 
Borneo or Brunai, on which is situated the capital of 
the island, and which opens into a bay of the same 
name in latitude 5° north. The Seriboe falls into the 
China Sea in Jatitude 2° 10’ north. The ee 
is a magnificent river with a mouth four miles in width 
Thirty-five miles from its mouth stands the town of 
Patusen, which was strongly fortified and held by a 
band of pirates, but was destroyed by Sir James Brooke 
in his famous expedition of 1846. Other important riv- 
ers are the Morotaba or Sarawak, the Pontianak, the 
Majak, the Kootai, Great and Little Dyaks, ete. The 
climate is tropical in the interior, but temperate on the 
northern coast. The mineral riches comprise gold, 
silver, diamonds, antimony, tin, iron and coal. The 
chief diamond mines are those of Landak, in the Chi- 
nese territory, fifty miles northeast of Pontianak, on a 
river of that name, where, three centuries ago, one of 
the largest diamonds, weighing 367 carats, was found. 
The gold of Sambas yields two and a half millions a 
year. Excellent coal is worked in several places, par- 
ticularly in Borneo proper and Banjermassin, and rich 
iron mines were discovered in the southeast angle of the 
island ten years since. The soil is the most fertile in 
the world. The forests furnish valuable timber, and, in 
common with many other islands in the eastern archi- 
pelago, the gutta percha tree, the concrete juice of which 
is now so extensively used in manufactures. Among 
the vegetable productions are rice, Indian corn, yams, 
bananas, cocoa-nuts, betel, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, 
pepper, and other spices and tropical fruits. The ani- 
mals comprise the elephant, rhinoceros and leopard, the 
ox, wild hog, deer and horses. Numerous specimens of 
monkeys inhabit every part of the island, among which 
the ourang-outang is conspicuous. The Dyaks are the 
aborigines of Borneo, and are divided into numerous 
distinct tribes, the chicf being those of the interior, or 
hill Dyaks, and the Dyaks of the coast, many of whom 
are daring pirates, and cannibalism exists among many 
of the tribes. The Dyaks of the north coast have been 
conquered by the Ma 


with great cruelty. Those of the interior of the province of 
Banjermassin are an independent race who maintain them- 
selves by the cultivation of rice, by the collection of gold 
dust, and by traffic. They have no towns, but dwell in 
small hampongs of from four to ten huts. They have no writ- 
ten language nor religious ceremonies, but are extremely su- 

rstitious and offer human sacrifices at their festivals. The 

lay inhabitants have adopted some European customs, 
and, in the opinion of Sir James Brooke, are capable of a 
greater degree of civilization. The Chinese on the west and 
south coasts, are industrious and active, and the Dutch, who 
claim a large interest in the soil of Borneo, carry on an active 
trade with China and Singapore. Borneo is divided into 
many separate States. Sarawak, on the north coast, was a 
flourishing district under the management of Sir James 
Brooke, who established an English church and schools. 
The authority of the Dutch extends over a great portion of 
the island, which they divide politically into the residency of 
the west coast, (capital, Pontianak) and the residency of the 
south and west coasts (capital, Banjermassin). By a decree 
of the governor-general of the Netherlands, East Indies, dated 
February 28, 1846, these possessions are thenceforth to form 
a special government, styled Banjermassin-Pontianak. Bor- 
neo was discovered by the Portuguese in 1521. The English 
and Portuguese several times attempted to form establish- 
ments on its coasts without success. The Dutch had exten- 
sive commercial relations with the west coast, where they had 
factories at Sockadana and Pontianak, at the commencement 
of the 17th century. Part of the west coast was ceded to 
them by the king of Bantam in 1780, and they formed the 
establishment of Pontianak in 1823. The sovereignty of the 
south coast was ceded to the Dutch by the sultan of Banjer- 
massin in 1787. But the most important event in the recent 
history of Borneo, was the enterprise of Sir James Brooke, 
who first visited the island in 1839, and for a series of years 
was engaged in suppressing the pirates and introducing relig- 
ion, civilization, agriculture and manufactures. It seems, 


A TATTOOED DYAK OF KENOWIT. 


lays, and are treated by them 


however, that he has despaired of success, standing alone 
and Peay te and also that he has failed in his attempt 
to induce the English government to take his colony into 
its hands. This rapid sketch of Borneo will serve to add 
an interest to the illustrative engravings published on this 
page. The first of them represents a Borneo belle, whose 
appearance would be quite prepossessing, but for the enor- 
mous ear-rings she wears, the weight of which has stretched 
the lobes of her ears to a foot in length, a deformity of 
which the dusky beauties of the island are as proud as 
Washington Street belles of the diameter of their hoops. 
The native of Kenowit in his Kayan war-dress, docs not 
differ materially, either in feature or costume, from some of 
our western Indians—the plumes in the head gear indicat- 
ing a “brave.” A full length sketch of a Dyak conveys a 
yet better idea of these fierce warriors. This belligerent 
gentleman is liberally illustrated with tattoed designs, and 
moreover, rejoices in a pair of prodigious pendulous ear- 
lobes. A “ native soldier of Borneo ” is a good specimen 
of his class—his uniform being certainly economical.  Fi- 
nally, we have grouped together a collection of Bornese 
arms—swords with ornamented scabbards and plumed 
hilts, formidable daggers, a very uncomfortable war-club, 
and a slender spear. The warrior tribes of the wilder parts 
of Borneo are exceedingly fierce and brave. 


CATHEDRAL OF STAVROPOL, RUSSIAN CAUCASUS. 

On page 117 we have placed an excellent engraving of a 
very peculiar building—the cathedral of Stavropol. The 
town of Stavropol, the capital of that part of the Caucasus 
which belongs to Russia, is situated on the left bank of the 
river Tashla, a branch of the Kalaus, in a very fertile coun- 
try, north of the mountain. It has a population of about 
7000 inhabitants, of whom, however, nearly one third are 
troops. Very little is known about the trade, commerce, 
and manners and customs generally, of the inhabitants of 
the place, for this far off country is seldom visited—or, we 
might say, more accurately, seldom allowed to be visited— 
by curious travellers. One of the last of these. Herr Moritz 


NATIVE OF KENOWIT, IN KAYAN WAR-DRESS. 


Wagner, who was permitted to travel in the Russian 
Caucasus about ten years ago, and who then published 
a work on the country, in German, describes the town 
in the following manner: ‘“Stavropol is a cleanly, 
sap and rather lively town, distinguished chie 
y uncommonly large streets, which are, indeed, of suc 

a width that races might take place in the middle of 
them, without in the least inconveniencing the ordin 
traffic of the inhabitants. This superfluity of space, it 
is true, is frequently to be met with in the newly founded 
towns of southern Russia, but seldom to such an extent 
asin Stavropol. There is something cheering in those 
large thoroughfares, straight as an arrow ; but yet they 
remind the traveller too much of the military govern- 
ment, of barrack organization, and of the stick of the cor- 
poral. And this is much more the case in this town 
than in any other, as it is the seat of the commander-in- 
chief of the Russian troops in the Caucasus, and, as such, 
ever swarming with men in uniform.” The cathedral 
of Stavropol, as will be seen from our engraving, is a 
half oriental structure, being built by the Armenian 
Christians, before the town fell under the sway of the 
Russian government. These Armenians, together with 
Tartars, Persians, and sundry Asiatic tribes, still consti- 
tute the chief civic population of the place, and are 
among the most active of its inhabitants. Many of 
them are merchants, and a few have established soap 
manufactories and tanneries; and, owing to their indus- 
try, the exports of leather and soap to the ports of the 
Black Sea have lately become rather important. The 
commerce with the warlike mountaineers of the neigh- 
borhood, the inveterate enemies of the czar, is main] 
carried on by means of two annual fairs, to which ped 
lers of the whole of Circassia resort, and which are even 
frequented by dealers from Novo-Tcherkask, Mozdok, 
and other distant towns in the southern part of Russia. 


THE HAYTIEN BASTILF. 

The revolutionary committee of Hayti have issued or- 
ders for the destruction of the terrible dungeons of fort 
Labouc. The fort is situated upon an island, and its 
dungeons, which are mostly used for the incarceration of 
political prisoners, are below the level of the tide at high 
water. They were closed up a number of years ago, 
but have within a year or two been re-opened by the em- 
peror. When prisoners were received at this fort they 
were conducted to the dungeons, and were there chained 
by the head to the floor, with their feet at an angle of 
forty degrees, and in this situation, exposed to visits of 
legions of ferocious rats, scorpions, etc., they were left, 
to death from the approaching waves. Of late, itis said 
that the guards at the fort, with a glimmering of human- 
ity, finished their prisoners with a blow from the butt 
end of a musket before placing them in the dungeon. 


WAR WEAPONS OF THE BORNESE. 
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Port's Corner. 


WINTER. 


BY JAMES SMITII. 
The mill-wheel’s frozen in the stream, 
The church is decked with holly ; 
Mistletoe hangs from the kitchen beam, 
To fright away melancholy ; 
Icicles clink in the milkmaid’s pail, 
Yonkers skate on the pool below; 
Blackbirds perch on the garden rail, 
And hark, how the cold winds blow 


There goes the squire to shoot at snipe, 
Here runs Dick to fetch a log; 
You'd swear his breath was the smoke of a pipe, 
In the frosty morning fog. 
ILodge is breaking the ice for the kine, 
Old and young cough as they go; 
The round red sun forgets to shine, 
And hark, how the cold winds blew! 


NOT ALONE. 
No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so wholly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 


Responds, as if with unseen wings 
An angel swept its quivering strings, 
And whispers in its song, 
** Where hast thou stayed so long?” 
LONGFELLOW. 


THE GOOD MAN’S DEPARTURE. 
Why weep ye then for him who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life's labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers like twilight hues when the bright = is set. 
RYANT. 


TALENT. 
Hast thou a talent? hide it not, 
Nor let it idle be; 
But let occasion e’er be sought 
To use it worthily.—ANon. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— The Washington Street ‘‘flaneur” never neglects 
dropping into William Everett's, where he always finds 
some attractive novelty in the line of Fine Arts—some 
landscape gem, some interesting portrait, or some strik- 
ing ideal painting. The other day we were gratified to 
find the latest and best picture from the easel of T. Bu- 
chanan Read, our young American painter-poet. It rep- 
resents a sheet of water pouring over a ledge of massive 
bronzed rocks, and, descending with the stream, the fig- 
ure of a water nymph, clad only in the raiment of her 
own beauty, and a filmy veil woven from the spray. Two 
other sportive nymphs are floating down the cataract in 
graceful attitudes. The design exhibits the delicate fancy 
of the poet and the skill of the practised artist. The 
drawing is admirable, and the coloring of rare excellence. 
We envy the possesscr of this gem...... In speaking of 
European affairs, the London Telegraph, a radical paper, 
remarks: ‘Italy is in the condition of an untamed 
horse, ready to bear away its rider in whatever direction 
caprice or desperation may indicate. Of this disposition 
Louis Napoleon is the man to take advautage, should his 
calculations induce in his mind a preference of the war 
alternative to that of peace. We have here one main 
element of danger, but the worst peril lies in the fact we 
have already indicated—the personal character and ante- 
cedents of the French emperor. From all that he has 
been during the successive epochs of his life, would any 
rational man conclude him incapable of convulsing Eu- 
rope by a war, did his interest appear to be identified 
with such a policy?...... The French medical faculty has 
always been renowned for its manliness and indepen- 
dence, disregarding rank and fortune and treating all 
sufferers alike’ When Marie Antoinette charged Dr. An- 
thony Petit with neglecting the dauphin, he replied: 
** Madame, if 1 came not yesterday to Versailles, it was 
because I was attending a peasant woman who was in the 
greatest danger. Your majesty, however, errs in sup- 
posing that 1 neglect the dauphin for the poor; I have 
hitherto treated the young child with as much attention 
and care as if he had been the son of one of your 
grooms.”’ And the illustrious Larrey said to his friend 
Tanchon, when wounded at the battle of Montmirail: 
* Your wound is slight, sir; we bave only room and 
straw in this ambulance for serious wounds. They will 
take you into a stable.”...... Mr. Spurgeon recently 
preached in Exeter Hall, and in the course of his 
discourse alluded to crinoline, saying that he did not 
go in for the * broadbrim,”’ but he would rather dress 
himeelf that way than wear the things some men did; 
and he would rather sce his sisters in Christ habited as 
the Quakers, than they should magnify, enlarge and in- 
crease as they now did...... Mrs. Prewett, the editor of 
the Yazoo Banner, is said to be descended in the seventh 
generation from the first white child born in New Eng- 
land—the daughter of Peregrive White, one of the May- 
flower Pilgrims. ..... A pretended letter of Mohammed 
Pacha published in the New York Evening Post, thus 
speaks of the interior of one of the Gothie churches of 
Gotham: ‘My attention was first attracted by the 
unique decorations of the walls and ceilings. The prin- 
cipal colors used in the work of adornment were light 
blue, bright yellow, and deep red, each endeavoring to 
display iteelf to the best advantage. Their effect, when 
combined with all the other tints of the rainbow shed 
through the stained glass windows, was somewhat re- 
markable; and I observed that a portly lady just behind 
me had, as a result of the play of light, a green forehead, 
blue nose, jellow lips, purple chin, crange hair, auda 


patch of deep violet over the left eye. Indeed, I had ob- 
served no such startling style of ornamentation avy- 
where else, except in the brilliant restaurant of Mr. Tay- 
lor, in Broadway. Wonderful, 0 my Lybian lion! is the 
power of association—for such was the inufluence of this 
paint upon my imagination that I came near asking the 
usher, who was promenading the aisle, to bring mea 
lamb stuffed with pistachio nuts, and a vase of iced 
sherbet.”’...... It would seem that abuse of our govern- 
ment and people is as popular in France as it once was in 
England. The pamphlet attributed to Mr. Felix Belly, 
in which he calls us a nation of pirates, swindlers and 
cutthroats, and urges the emperor to blockade us and cut 
us off from all the rest of the world, has attracted much 
attention, and met with a large sale. The vindictiveness 
and arrogance of Mr. Belly are equalled only by his pro- 
found ignorance of what he is talking of. It is a luxury 
to see a man who abuses you write himself down such a 
complete ass...... The Quebec Mercury says: ** White 
partridges of a different species from those belonging to 
this region, have become plentiful since the extremely 
cold weather. Many years ago the first one then known 
was presented to Lord Aylmer. In 1844 also they made 
their appearance, and now again we mect with them on 
all sides. They were seen, and one or two bagged, on 
the Richmond Railroad yesterday, and one brought to 
market this morning, and was purchased for presentation 
to the museum of the Ilisterical Society. Their bill dif- 
fers in shape from that of the brown partridge, and they 
are also very thickly feathered down the talons like 
* bantams.”’ The Indians say they are plentiful at the 
Saguenay this wiuter, but never before.”’...... A para- 
graph from the Montreal Pilot has been going the rounds 
stating that the tubes of the Victoria Bridge were bent 


or had settled. A gentleman of mechanical experience 


spent several hours on the bridge recently, and examined 
the entire structure, making many inquiries relating to 
it, and he says there is not the slightest foundation for 
the report...... The Boston Transcript says that * Still 
Waters Run Deep,” which bas been generally supposed 
to be an original English play, is taken, almost verbatun 
et literatim, from Charles De Bernard's story of ‘Le 
Gendre,” (the son-in-law). The French story is far su- 
perior to the play, and every clever point in the latter is 
taken from the former. De Bernard, ove of the most 
meritorious of modern French novelists, died a few years 
since in Paris. He was an editor and a literateur...... A 
man who was asked if he liked sausages, replied that he 
had never eaten any; they were to him a terrier incog- 
nita...... The Rey. Joseph W. Blakesley, in his recently 
published account of a visit to Algeria, states that al- 
most everywhere in North Africa there is fair shooting. 
Ile says: ‘* A man told me that in the vicinity of Lake 
Aloula, near the tomb of the Christian Queen, he had 
killed 1700 woodcocks in three weeks. At Guelma, my 
landlord came in one day, after about three hours’ walk 
in the immediate neighborhood, and his bag consisted of 
a woodcock, two poules de Carthage, a bird about as big 
asa pheasant, and nine quails.”...... The hod-carrier 
who supports a family of eight children and two dogs on 
a dollar a day displays more true heroism than is required 
to effect a conquest on a battle-field...... The Central 
Park skating pond, New York, is still the centre of at- 
traction for ambitious skaters of all classes. The Tri- 
bune says that the other day a Boston lady won well 
deserved admiration by her artistic manceuvres. She was 


decidedly the best skater on the ice......Mr. Bentley, 
the noted London publisher, prop to in 


March the publication of a Quarterly Review, which he 
promises shall not be a mere vehicle for displaying the 
literary acquisitions of individual writers, but which 
shall represent some definite policy and be a channel for 
serious and responsible counsel with the thoughtful and 
intelligent portion of the community......A woman in 
Philadelphia, on being struck by her husband, stabbed 
him in the neck with a knife she happened to have in her 
band, inflicting a fatal wound. We hope this will serve 
as a caution to wife-beaters......An Englishman was 
recently detected in the act of smuggling by the 
New York Custom House officers; his boot-legs were 
stuffed with watches...... Some names are prolific of 
authors. Mr. Allibone enumerates twenty-one family 
names that have an aggregate of 1586 authors. The 
Joneses are the most numerous of the list, numbering 
189 authors; next come the Browns and Brownes, with 
175 writers; the Clarks and Clarkes come next, number- 
ing 153; others succeed as follows: Davies and Davis, 
116; Johnsons, 110; Mall, 92; Hamilton, 86; Green and 
Greene, $3; Jackson, 81; Hill. 67; Howard, 53: John- 
ston and Johnstone, 52; Marris. 52; Harrison, 52; James, 
48; Ellis, 47; Grant, 47; Gibson, 42; Holmes, 24; Irv- 
ing, 17...... A young man died in Washington lately by 
a painful accident. Returning home ata late hour, he 
attempted to climb over the palings of a yard, but 
slipped and was caught by the neck in such a manoer 
that he was strangled to death. ILis dog, in the endeavor 
to pull his master from his dangerous position, tore the 
clothes entirely from his body...... The train of cars 
from Waterville for Bangor the other evening, started a 
fine deer near Pittsfield, which took the track and ran 
ahead of the locomotive for about a mile, and then sped 
away in another direction. .... . We find from Sir William 
Napier’s life of his brother that Sir Charles had very sen- 
sible ideas with regard to the education of girls. After 
the death of his wife, he removed to Caen, in Normandy, 
and did his best to perform the part of a mother to his 
girls. His aim was to make them religious, as the foun- 
dation of all excellence; to teach them accounts, that 
they might learn the value of money; work, that they 
mizht not waste their time if they were rich, nor be help- 
less if they were poor; cooking, that they might guard 
against the waste of servants, and be able to do for them- 
selves in the event of a revolution. ..... The New Orleans 
Picayune expresses its satisfaction that a recent attempt 
to get up a prize ring exhibition in that city quite failed 
of success. The principal parties interested were Aaron 
Joues and the ** Benecia Boy.” In ashort homily upon 
the demoralizing effects of the prize ring, the Picayune 
utters the truism that “the popularity of * muscle’ is 
only acquired by the degradation of mind ”...... School 
Commis. ivner Pettingill, of Steuben county, Ohio, re- 


cently refused to license a young lady as teacher because 
she wouldn't promise not to dance during the term of 
her school. Whereupon she publishes a caustic letter, 
insisting upon dancing as one of her *‘ reserved rights,” 
and saucily intimates that the commissioner is an old 
fogy. and does not understand his business...,..One of 
the best toasts elicited by the Burns celebration, was the 
following from the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
“The Memory of the Monarch Minstrel—Who made the 
dialect of a province the language of the universal heart 
throughout a mighty empire and the realms which its 
arms and arts have won; his melodies are the life winged 
thistle-down that sows the emblem of Scottish truth, and 
manhood, and sentiment, as far as it can fly upon the 
winds of heaven.”’...... A sharp piece of swindling spec- 
ulation in New Jersey waste land was developed in a New 
York court recently. Two men had an elegant map pre- 
pared, showing a populous country village called Cedar- 
ville, in the centre of their property, where unsold lots 
and farms waited disposal, and by its means induced a 
New York merchant to part with $2500 worth of goods ia 
a bogus sale. They were properly looked after...... The 
Swedish authors, Mrs. Emile Carlen and Miss Frederika 
Brewer, after a long intermission, have each finished a new 
work. Miss Bremer’s is entitled ** Father and Daughter.” 


Foreign Jntelligener, 


Matters in General. 

War talk is still the talk in Europe, in spite of the 
hopes of the conservatives. Austria is pouring rein- 
forcements of troops into that portion of Italy which 
groans and heaves under her sway. Every morning the 
police have to efface from the walls of the houses of 
Milan such inscriptions as ** Death to the Germans. ’—The 
news of the alliance of Prince Napoleon with the Sar- 
dinian princess has produced great excitement among 
the Italians, who regard it as a pledge of the united ac- 
tion of France and Sardinia in the affairs gf Italy.—The 
Paris Presse, the organ of Prince Napoleon, continues to 
indulge in warlike articles.—The sentence of trans- 
portation on the ex-king of Delhi has been carried iuto 
effect, and he is now at the Cape of Good Hope which is 
to be his destination.—The Porte having ackuowledged 
the new state of things in Servia, there is no question 
now of Austrian occupation in that quarter, and the 
treaty of Paris is not likely to be broken by the interven- 
tion of that power.—Madrid journals are again agitating 
the question of immigration of the Chinese Coolies into 
Cuba, owing to the continued diminution of the black 
population.—It is rumored that the British government 
intend to augment the channel squadron by twelve sail 
of the line.—The Turkish Telegraph Cable has been suc- 
cessfully laid to Constantinople and the Dardanelles, 
and is to be extended to Canada and Egypt in the 
spring.—Le Nord says that Prussia and Germany will 
remain merely spectators so long as Austria shall have 
only the Italians against her, and by that neutrality ex- 
pect to force France to remain neutral also, and the 
more so that England will adopt a similar policy. As to 
Russia she will take part neither for nor against Austria. 


Memoirs cf Madame Roland. 

The Moniteur states that the Imperial Library has re- 
ceived a valuable legacy. Madame Champagveux, the 
worthy daughter of Madame Roland, desired in her will 
that the manuscript of ber mother’s memoirs should be 
committed to the Imperial Library. Her family obeyed 
with alacrity a wish in conformity with her own inten- 
tions. Deposited in the Imperial Library, the memoirs 
of the illustrious lady, the friend of the Girardins, are 
now in the place which she would doubtless have herself 
chosen, inasmuch as she drew them up in order that 
they might be placed before the eyes of the public at 
all times, and be, as she expressed it, ‘an appeal to 
posterity.” 

What will he do with him? 

The grand question of the day in Paris seems to be 
what will the emperor do with his cousin, Prince Napo- 
leon, alias * Plon-plon,” equivalent to * Bang. bang!” 
in English. The prince has ability aud looks terribly like 
Napoleon I, Louis has made several attempts to get him 
out of Paris. Ile sent him to the Crimea, but the bul- 
lets spared him; he sent him to Iceland, but the icebergs 
failed to crush his corvette; and then he appointed him 
to the government of Algeria, but it seems he ia to gov- 
ern Algeria as a minister resident in Paris. Asa last 
stroke of vengeance, the emperor has given him a wife, 
but * Plon-plon ” may survive even that calamity. 


Anderssen on Morphy. 

Anderssen, in bearing generous testimony to Morphy’s 
powers, says he is too strong for any living player to 
hope to win more than a game here and there. He 
never makes a mistake, but as soon as his adversary 
makes the slightest blunder, his game is gone. If a 
player makes a move ‘‘approximativement”’ correct, 
but not ‘-exactment”’ the right move, Morphy is dead 
certain to win. Anderssen has also given his opinion 
that Morphy would have beaten all the three great trium- 
virate—Philidor, La Bourdonnais, and McDonnel. 


Russia. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh make known a very grave 
incident which has occurred in connection with the 
emancipation of the peasantry. ‘‘ The committe® of the 
government of St. Petersburgh, after having terminated 
their labors, have drawn up a respectful address to the 
emperor, praying him, after regulating the condition of 
the peasants, to convoke a states general for Russia.” It 
is added that the committees of other provinces will join 
in this demand. 


Accident in Liverpool. 

In Liverpool, as business was going on in an extensive 
drapery and hosiery establixhment in Great George Street, 
a portion of the premises fell in, burying customers, 
shopmen and laborers in the ruins. Three ladies, a 
j)oung man clerk, and a laborer were killed, and several 
others were more or less injured. The catastrophe wag 
caused by the giving way of a wall in the rear, which 
some laborers were about to pu.l down. 


A Curious Paper. 

A traveller in Norway gives an account of the norther- 
most paper in the world, the Tromsoe Times. It is print- 
ed at Tromso, a little island village of about 4000 inhab- 
itants on the coast of Norway, at three degrees within 
the polar circle. The summer sun kindly looks at the 
office windows at midnight to see that the forms are 
properly set up. The Times is a four-paged semi-weekly 
sheet, with only two columns on a page, and is about the 
size of a quarto book form. 


Austria, 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times, in mention- 
ing that the speech of the king of Sardinia bad been 
received in that capital with considerable indifference, 
regards this as a proof that Austria is prepared for the 
worst. She will not flinch from a French army; and 
knows that one defeat of the French would probably 
lose the Emperor Napoleon a crown. 


Burns’s Birth-Day. 

Some Americans in Paris celebrated the anniversary of 
the natal day of Scotia’s bard in fine style. They hada 
supper, and what purported to be a Scotch ** haggis,” 
but the recipe for this dish so bewildered the French 
cook that it was irrecognizable when it came on the table. 
Ilowever, the whiskey was genuine * Glenlivat,” and 
smacked of the land of mountain and moss. 


‘Ihe Prince Imperial. 

This little sprig of despotism has quite a stable of his 
own—a pair of matched goats, a donkey, and three 
ponies, one of them, ‘* Balmoral,” a present from Queen 
Victoria, and the prettiest creature in the world. When 
this young gentleman takes an airing, his carriage is 
surrounded by a detachment of life-guards, and an 
officer with a drawn sword rides beside the door. 


The German Press. 

The German press, leaving the Austrian journals out 
of the question, are mainly in favor of peace, but they 
do not wish to see Austria abandoned. Many Prussian 
journals wish their government to support Austria if she 
isattacked. The Rhine, they say, must be defended on 
the Po and the Mincio. 


Despotism. 

Nothing shows more forcibly the dangers of despotic 
governments than the fact that the peace of Europe now 
hangs on the breath of two individuals—the emperor of 
Austria and the ewperor of France. Millions of treasure 
and hundreds of lives may be sacrificed by a word from 
these two men. 

England, 
Democratic doctrines are making rapid progress in 
tngland. The liberal newspapers teem with attacks on 
the aristocratic system, and the people watch this coun- 
try earnestly for evidences of progress which result from 
extended suffrage and free discussion. 
George Sand, 

Madame George Sand lately caused M. Breuillard, a 
provincial schoolmaster, to be prosecuted before the tri- 
bunal of Correctional Police of Auxerre, for libel, in a 
speech delivered to his pupils in a distribution of prizes 
in August last. She gained her case. 

Austrian Italy. 

The garrisons of Verona, Mantua, and Milan have 
been reinforced, and orders have been given to victual the 
fortress completely. The Austrian army in Italy will be 
increased to 140.000 men. 

Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. 

The British Standard says an offer has been made Mr. 
Spurgeon of $10,000 to preach four discourses in the 

plendid and sy Music Hall of New York. 


Royal Compliments. 

The Independance states that Queen Victoria has 
offered felicitations to tne imperial family of France on 
the occasion of Prince Napoleon's marriage. 


The Empress Dowager of Russia. 

It is expected that the empress dowager of Russia will 
accompany the Emperor Alexander jin his proposed visit 
to London and Paris. 

Albert Smith. 

This gentleman is actually coining money in London 
by his new exhibition, showing up the Chinese in song, 
story and picture. 


NEW EUBLICATIONS, 


Love-Lirr. By Marcarer J. M. Sweat. New 

York: Rudd & Carleton. l2mo. 1859. 

A heart-story in the old epistolary form of novels, car- 
ries us back, in spite of the modern style, to by-gone 
literary days. This work is the outpouring of a passion- 
ate heart, and its attraction lies in its natural eloquence 
and energy. For sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


New Music.—From Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washing- 
ton Street, we have received ‘Do you really think he 
did?” a ballad, by Francis Woolcott; * I lo’e na a laddie 
but ane,” Scotch song arranged by Finlay Dun; * Leo- 
nore Schottisch,” by J. Dayton; ** Let me whisper in 
thine ear,” ballad, by M. W. Balfe. 


Farner anp Davucurer. A Portraiture from the Life. 
Translated from the Swedish of Frederika Bremer, by 
Mary Howrrt. Phiiadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
12mo. pp. 348. 

This fresh story from the pen of Miss Bremer will bear 
comparison with any of its predecessors, and the trans- 
lation is worthy of Mary Ilowitt. The American pub- 
lishers performed the extraordinary feat of getting a por- 
tion of their handsome edition--bound voluines—in the 
market forty-eight hours after receiving the advanoe 
sheets from London. The work is for sa‘e by Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 


First Pamary Reaper. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Co. 


An excellent work by an experienced teacher, illus- 
trated liberally with the best of wood cuts. e 


Wavertey Novets. Epition. Count Ronert 
or Paris. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 2 vols. l2mo. 
If Count Robert of Paris exhibits evidence of the de- 

cadence of the author, it yet exhibits the splendors of a 

setting sun. The scenery is brilliant, the pageants im- 

posing, the characters varied and striking. We shou'd 

miss the picture from the splend:d gallery to which it 
belongs. No other hand could bave painted it. The 
volumes before us have two fine steel engiavings—the 

Proces jou to the Hall of Jucgu ent,” aud the 

ined Walls of Constantine ph.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements The im- 
mense circulation of the PictoriaL forms a vehicle of ad- 
vertisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly enhances the value of the Picrortan 
as an advertising medium is, that it is preserred, and not 
destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
every six months, so that each advertisement (all being 
placed on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

Teams For Apvertisina — Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies | oo days in printing. Address 

ALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 22 Winter 8tf. 


JAMES CHALLEN & SON, 
No. 25 SOUTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
UBLISH the following elegant and standard works. 
Every persou who makes any pretension to litera- 
ture—every well-selected library—every preacher, lawyer 
and teacher should possess copies of these works: 


I. PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. 

By Rev. Wenry 8. Osnorn. This work presents an epito- 
me of the Ilistory of Palestine to the present day, 
together with Literary, iblical and Scientific Notices. 
It is the most important, instructive, and superbly il- 
lustrated work ever issued from the American press. 


II. THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING. 

By Dr. J. T. Barctay, of Jerusalem. This is undoubt- 
edly the most complete and valuable work on the Holy 
City ever issued 


The most accurate and reliable account of Modern Je- 
rusalem yet given in the English language.— Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 

The hanical tion of the work corresponds to 
the importance of the theme, and to the scientific thor- 
oughoess with which the author has fulfilled his task.— 
North American Review. 

Prices of each of the above works—Cloth, $3 50; Cloth 
full gilt, $400; Philadelphia Library, #4'00; Half Calf 
Antique, $4 50; Turkey, full gilt, 85 00; Super Turkey, 

full gilt, or Antique, #5 50. 

The above works are illustrated by the finest Steel En- 
gravings, Chromographs and most exquisite Wood En- 
gravings—all from original designs. and contain six hun- 
dred royal octavo pages on super calendered paper. 

JUST ISSUED. 

III, THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 

By Jupce R. A. Wuson. This is an actual Llistory of 
the Cortez Conquest of Mexico. The pretended Aztec 
Picture Writings and alleged Annals are proved incon- 
trovertibly to be impositions. The statement furnish- 
ed by Cortez, when stiipped of Moorish embellishments 
and presented in the light of American arcbwology, is 
one of the most remarkable events in the history of 
this continent, far surpassing in interest the fub'es 
which heretofore have been palmed off as the bistory of 
that war. The author’s personal acquaintance with 
the people of Mexico of both races, and the careful ex- 
amination of the topography of that country, have en- 
abled him to present an accurate and truthful work. 
Royal 8vo , with maps, diagrams and fine wood engrav- 

inys, to a the text. Cloth, $2 50; Library, 33 00; 

Half Calf, 83 50 
o,*% Palestive, Past and Present,” ‘* The City of the 

Great King,” and The Conquest of Mexico,” are uni- 

form in size and style, and are indispensable books for 

reference and for the library. 

0G™ We will send, post paid, to any part of the Union 
on receipt of the above retail price. Liberal discount to 
agents and the trade. 8 


REASONS WHY 
The Double-Runner Skates 
Hw the advantages over the Single-Runner, are 
these: 

Ist. Jt gives confidence to the learner at once. 

2d. It gives a more graceful and fascinating movement 
to the skater. 

3d. It will skate faster than the single-runner. 

4th. It can be used as long again without fatigue or 
pain to the ankle. 
e 5th. Owing to the build of the skate and arrangement 
of the tackle, it is not binding to the foot, and does not 
prevent the free circulation of the blood. 

6th. Persons having tender feet can use them with 
great pleasure and ease. 

7th. It can be used by those who have given up skat- 
ing and wish to resume the pleasure without fear of 
breaking their limbs. 

Sold only by the Patentee’s Agent. 

A. 8. JORDAN, 
8 2w. 191 Washington Street. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
5 hae undersigned having at their establishment, 


Nos. 61 & 63 Union Street, 
(CORNER OF HANOVER,) 
the most complete assortment of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
ever displayed in this city before. offer the same at whole- 
sale and retail. 

This assortment comprises every shade of color, cither 
dry or in oil. All kinds of Crayons, Brushes, Varnishes, 
te., in fact, all articles used in Oil, Grecian or Oriental 
Painting. Having the experience of many years in this 
business, 

Messrs. WHEELER & Co. 
flatter themselves that they are enabled to manufacture 
and import 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 

at as low cost as any other parties in the country, and 
respectfully solicit tue attention of those purchasing. 
Orders by mail or express from the country will receive 
prompt attention. e 

Those wishing catalogues of our articles can obtain 
the same by forwarding their address to 

MESSKS, A. WHEELER & CU., 


FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
PAINTING are only published by 


J. E, TILTON & Co., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
Who forward them, postpaid (with full and specivl direc- 
tions how to paint). to any address. Send fora list and 
other information gratis. 
Dealers and teachers supplied. 


1 EBILITY AND IRRITABILITY — physical 
and mental—its CURE without * Cordials,” ** Cura- 
tive (?) Instruments,’ or Rings,” ete. W ith stamp 
enclosed, address, in perfect confidence. your friend, a 
lormer sufferer, merely superse waieg Box 176, Charles- 
town, Masa. 4t. 


8 eow3m. 


BOOKS, PLAYS, PERIODICALS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


HUBBARD W. SWETT. 
128 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 7 4t. 


(UK SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 

sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by de vsignating 

what engraving is desired, will be anewered by return of 
mail, and the price at once given. &tf. 


FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM™M 
VITA, 
A SIMPLE but scientific combination of vegetable 


extracts, requiring only to be known and used to 
become the first resort in cases of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Chronic Cough, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Soreness of the 
Chest, Hoarseness, and all Pul- 
monary or Bronchial Disease. 


Unlike other preparations offered to the public. it is 
free from opium and other deleterious drugs or minerals, 
calculated only to soothe and lull the unsuspecting pa- 
tient into security while the insidious disease still 
marches on its destroying way. Neither is it adminis- 
tered in large and vauseous doses. 

It is the discovery of an eminent French physician, 
and testimonials of the highest character prove its effica- 
cy. Many eminent physicians are using it in their prac- 
tice with the most satisfactory results. 

Price $2 per bottle, trial bottles $1. Sent by mail to 
any part of the country. free from posta 

F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent. at Weeks & Potter's, 154 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and for sale by all 
apothecaries. 


Certificate of Dr. A. A. Tlaves, in reference to the une- 
qualled virtues of this great discovery. 

‘*This preparation, by chemical analysis, was proved to 
be free from opium or any of its compounds; nor were 
any of the alkaloids present. It does not contain any 
mercurial substance. but consists wholly of volatile, 
diffusible agents, which afford vapors freely at a moder- 
ate temperature. Most of the substances present are 
officinally used in alleviating pulmonary disease; but the 
device by which they are combined is new and original, 
and adapts the compound to inhalation, or other modes 
of administration. Respectfully, 

A. A. ILAYES, M. D., State Assayer. 

16 Boylston St., Boston, Dec. 19, 1857. 


The following testimonial is from a well known physician 


in Maine, dated 
Peresven, Me.. May 24, 1858. 

Mr. F. J. LAForme—Dear Sir,—I have administered 
* Fousel’s Pabulum Vitw” in three cases of Lung Affec- 
tions, which I considered hopeless under any ordinary 
treatment, and with happy results; I feel confident that 
as soon as it is used among physicians, Cod Liver Oil 
will become obsolete. 
JOUN DOW, M. D. 


Testimonial from the Sisters of Charity of the St. Vin- 
cent’s Orphan Asylum in this city. 
Boston, July 31, 1858. 
“To Mr. F. J. LaForme, Agent.—The Sisters are 
happy to state that having used Fousel’s Pabulum Vite 
they have found it efficacious in several instances for bad 
coughs and colds.” 


SIGNED BY THE Sisters oF Cuarity. 


“OLD DOMINION.” 
Old Dominion 


Coffee Pots. 
Old Dominion 
Tea Pots. 
Old Dominion 
Coffee Urns. 
Old Dominions 
For Hotels. 


Old Dominions 
Old Dominions 
Old Dominions 
Old Dominions 


For Boarding-Houses. 
For Restaurants. 
For Steamboats. 


For the Million. 

Over forty different styles and varieties of the celebra- 
ted ** OLp Dominion” Coffee and Tea Pots are now man- 
ufactured. Being based, as Dr. Hall of the Journal of 
Ilealth says, ** on science and common sense,” they are 
rapidly coming into use, and are destined soon to super- 
sede all others. They can be obtained from cr ordered 
through any storekeeper, or dealer in housekeeping 
articles. 

[> Merchants who have not received our Trade Cir- 
cular, giving prices, terms, etc., will be inmmediately sup- 
plied on application, by letter, to 

ARTHUR, BURANHAM & GILROY, 
117 & 119 South Tenth St, Phila., 
Sole manufacturers under the Patent. 

(OG Also manufacturers, under the Patent, of AR- 
THUR'S CELEBRATED AIR-TIGIE SELF-SEALING 
FRUIT CANS AND JAKS. dlw. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
18 THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommod*tion of the travelling public. 


8 eow3m. LEWES RICE, Proprictor. 


OF EDWARD ELVERETT.—CHAL- 
IN'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY for 1859. 576 
pages, illustrated by splendid steel and wood engravings, 
is emphatically the cheapest and best Dollar Magazine in 
America. A large and superb portrait for framing, of 
EDWARD EVEKETT, printed in oil colors, will be sent, 
postpaid, to every $1 subscriber. Specimen Monthly, 
postpaid, cents. 
8 J. CHALLEN & SON, Philadelphia. 


HOWE’S BALL-ROOM HAND-BOOK. 
300 Dances, Calls for Cotillons, Etiquette, ete. 37 cents. 


HOWE’S DRAWING-ROOM DANCES, 
Music and Calls for 139 Quadrilles, Cotillons, Waltzes, 


ete. S100. Free by mail. 
HUBBARD W. SWETT, 
128 Ww Washington St., Boston, Mass. 7 At. 


SENT THREE MONTHS FOR 25 € ENTS. 

Ik ILLUS) KATE first-class Famity News- 
4 PAPER, designed to encourage a spirit of Hope, Man- 
liness, Self-Reliance and Activity among the people; to 
illustrate Life in all its phares. A paper which ought to 
be read by every family in the land. Weekly at $2a 
year, $l for half a year, by FOW 7" & WELLS, No. 

3U8 Broadway, New York. 2t. 


SAWYER’S NEW TESTAMENT. 
TEEN EDITIONS of 1000 copies each, making in all 
10,000 volumes of this valuable work have been 
printed. Price, $1 00. 


JOUN P. SEWETT & Co., Publishers, 
7 3t. NO. 20 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


Some New.---Agents Wanted. 
USINESS honvrable.—Will pay a weekly salary from 
S18 to $30. Small capital required. No * hum- 
bug.” For —_ ulars enclose stamp. and address 
7 A. B. MARLYN, lliiptow, N. H. 


The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse 
this delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with 
alcoholic washes and plastering it with grease. which has 
no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. Burnett's 
Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete.,is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off, and promoting its healthy growth. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 


(>> A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., for dressing 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness it is without 
ap equal. 

It prevents the hair from falling off. . 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, Juty 19, 1857 
0G Messrs J. Burnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to 
state the salutary effect in my own aggravated case, of 
your excellent Hair Oil—(Cocoaine. ) 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had 
shown your process of purifying the Oil, I commenced its 
use the last week in June. The first application allayed 
the itching and irritation; in three or four days the red- 
ness and tenderness disappeared—the hair ceased to full, 
and I have now a thick growth of new hair I trust that 
others, similarly afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
remedy. Yours, very truly, 

SUSAN R. POPE. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


A single application renders the hair (no matter 
how stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is 
conceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheap- 
est Hair Dressing in the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPIL BURNETT & CO., Boston. 

For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 


Premature Loss of the Uair, Which is so com- 
mon now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use cf 
Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handsful, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same time, 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single applica- 
tion will render it soft and glossy for several days 8 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 

—AND— 
COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 253 Stnte 

OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
4 With the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 
JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 


25 State Street, Boston. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
foes REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favorable opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing and curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Coucns, CoLtps, INFLUENZA, Sore 
TuRoOAt, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, BRoncultis, WHoor- 
1nG CouGn, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its influence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 


8 2w. 


CO., Boston, and is for sale every where. 7 3m. 
TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
A CARD. 


{G> The subscribers respectfully announce to the 
ladies and others interested in SEWING MACHINES, 
that they have leased the convenient and elegant Rooms 
No. 17 Summer Street, directly opposite Trinity Church, 
and fitted up the same for the exhibition and sale of 
their well-known Sewing Machines. 

To Laptes desirous of obtaining a really good Family 
Machine, simple in construction, and capable of per- 
forming any and all kinds of family sewing, and to 
MANUFACTURERS, in search of a machine which can be 
relied upon, and is not liable to get out of order, we ex- 
tend an invitation to call and examine those of our man- 
ufacture, before purchasing elsewhere. 

LADD, WEBSTER, & CO. 
2t. No. 17 Summer 8t. opposite Trinity Church. 


i ow TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID 
FOR IT.°—Take an Agency for our Publications. 
The terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. 
Every Fatty will be glad to obtain some of them. For 
particulars address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
7 2t. No. 508 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Jive dollars a day. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment. and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Spanisn Cava- 
Lien. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 
The locality is Spain. and some of the scenes relate to 
the fearful practices and cruelty of the Inquisition, 
while others portray the reckless lengths to which an 
unscrupulous and avaricious spirit will sometimes go to 
accomplish its purposes. 

Written for us by...........-SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrets or tue Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. We 
have just issued a very heavy edition of this story, 
knowing that it will sell rapidly everywhere 

Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS ‘COBB, JR. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tue Beccaneer or The Guir. 
This isa most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. Over 30.000 copies 


have been sold. 
Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or. Tue Wanpenine Bour- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tue Privateer or THE PENoB- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot. gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best that bas been written 
in modern times. 

Written for us by ......... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or tne Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory. who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Spy or 
Virginia. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him so ex- 
tended a reputation. It depicts to the life some of the 
stirring events of the Revolution. 

Written for us by...... .....SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, tue Back- 
WoOoDSMAN. This is a vivid and startling story of life 
in the East and West, unrivalled in plot and interest; 
exhibiting those remarkable adventures and incidents 
which can only occur to a roving and daring character. 
Dingle is a noble specimen of our brave, hardy and 
chivalric frontier men. 

Written for us by........-LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tuz Rep Cross 
AND THE Crescent. This famous sea story is written 
with that captivating power and grace for which its au- 
thor is celebrated, interweaving in its brilliant and dra- 
matic scenes the truth of history and the charming 
detail of real sea-life. We have never issued a story 


more bighly praised. 
Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


RED HAND: or, Tue Cruiser or THE Caan- 
NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered #0 clorely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 


Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Reevrs- 


TORS AND MODERATORS This wa must captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the love star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J Il. ROBINSON. 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: ocr, Tue Rover's 
Captive. This is a true sea story. written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's famous Ked 
Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tue Scource or THE ANTILLES. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition. and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. It is original, peculiar, 
vivid in every page, and a novel which the author has 
himself declared bis favorite. 

Written for us by..... «+...-SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
AN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Circassian. 
This is a well-toid and highly graphic tale of lite, do- 
miestig and military. in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by...........4 AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

(> For sale at all the periodical depots. 


ONE !—THE BEST OF HONEY !—Hundreds 

of families are makivg their own Honey from my 
receipt. It costa only six ceuts per pound, and it is as 
good, in looks and taste, as that made by bees. Any 
person who will make and sell it, can clear from four to 
It requires but five articles to make 
it, and they can be bad at any store for fitty cents. Ev- 
ery housekeeper should have this delightful luxury—for 
any lady can make it in fifteen minutes, at any time. 
Sent for one dollar. N. R. GARDNER, 

8 Peace Dale, R. I. 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 


No. 34 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, OPPO3ITE CITY HALL. 
Wedding Stationery of all kinds constantly on hand, 
and Cards printed at the shortest notice. 
Orders from the country promptly answered. 4t-8 


L SORE LIPS.—CAMPHOR ICICLE, a com- 
pound crystallized prism of Glycerine, is the sure 
thing to keep chaps from the lips. Ladies on forwarding 
thirty-one cents in stamps will receive the article by re- 
of mails postpaid. 

2t. ORLANDO TOMPKINS, Apothecary. 
No. 271 Washington, corner of Winter Street, Boston. 


F YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT, send at once for Mr. 

SEARS’ CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Pub- 
lications are considered among the most saleable. Ad- 
dress, postpaid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William 
Street, New York. 8 At. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


WINTER SCENE IN THE COUNTRY. 

We can think of no landscape more appropri- 
ate to the season than the pretty rural scene 
which occupies this page. Far remote from the 
noise and bustle of the city lies the quiet farm 
depicted by the artist. The trees, shorn of their 
summer glory, lie dormant beneath the gray sky, 
with the snow feathering their branches and 
twigs. Along one side of the valley extends a 
range of farm-buildings facing to the south. 
Through the centre flows, hidden from view by 
its frozen surface, the winding stream that fertil- 
izes the plain. The cattle, driven to its brink, 
are waiting patiently until the farmer has broken 
the ice to enable them to quench their thirst. The 


even those stern battles with the elements which 
give a vigor and tone to the physical system and 
an energy to the mind. Who that has known it 
does not recall with pleasure the exhilaration 
of a walk of a winter evening through the snow- 
drifts, with the storm beating in your face and 
vainly attempting to arrest your progress ? Who 
has not felt a thrill of joy in approaching the 
welcome, if ever so humble home, where the 
love-lighted lamp is set in the window to guide 
his footsteps ? 

* How far a little candle throws its ray! 

So shines a good deed on this naughty world!” 
A good supper, a cosy chat and a good bed are 
never so pleasant as when fairly earned by such 


whole scene is one which a true lover of rural 
affairs and of nature loves to contemplate. To 
such a one, every season presents a charm. It 
is not alone in the blossoms of spring, the ver- 
dure and glory of summer, and the golden wealth 
of autumn, that he finds delight. 
or strife that alternately characterizes the winter 
months, he finds enough to engage his admira- 
tion and occupy his thoughts. Toone born and 
trained in a high latitude, the endless summer of 
the tropics would be monotonous.- He would 


mospherical phenomena incidental to the vicissi- 
tudes of a northern climate. Amidst the Capuan 
delights of a perpetual sunshine, he would sigh for 


In the repose | 


A WINTER SCENE 


a stern battle with the elements. But there are 
other winter pleasures more universally accept- 
able. It is pleasant to watch the progress of what 
is called a “good old-fashioned snow-storm,” 
which commences when the wind, and not too 
much of it, is in the right quarter, when it makes 
a good beginning with a fall of fine particles, 
gradually thickening into a white smothering 
deluge, and you go to bed at last with the as- 
surance that you shall wake up and see the snow 


| lying twelve inches on a level. Then the strange 
miss the excitement, the stimulus, the varied at- | 
| the loaded caves, the plumed trees, the far- 
| stretching fields with their spotless garment of 


transformation of the country on the morrow ; 


ermine—so suggestive of sleigh-bells and pranc- 


ing horses, and cherry lips and furs, and country 
dances at old-fashioned taverns, and famous sup- 
rs in old-fashioned halls, with music of merry 
aughter sweeter than the silvery chime rung out 
— the — or And if the snow fail, is 
ere not skating—that sport sung by the poets 
loved by old and which 
wings of Mercury, and the fleetness of deer? 
Those who have never passed a winter in the 
country, know not half the healthy enjoyment it 
affords. Let us add that those who are so fortu- 
nate as to passa life alternating between city and 
country, which railroad facilities now render easy, 
enjoy both phases of existence. The stimulus of 
town life is varied by the repose of the country. 


very laborious. His assiduity attracted attention, 
and gained him the good will of the Archbishop 
of Paris, of several bishops, and many other 
eminent persons, as well as that of M. Robert, 
the keeper of the library, who permitted him to 
attend on fete-days and holidays, on the plea 
that these interruptions hindered hi#*labors. Ad- 
vancing by degrees into the confidence of M. 
Robert, he obtained permission to take books 
away with him, and finally he was entrusted with 
a key of the library, to which he could thus gain 
admission at all hours. M. Robert, who was 
then very old and infirm, is since dead. At the 
death of M. de Chavin his effects were sold, and 
amongst them the books, prints and medals 


THE COUNTRY. 


A LITERARY ROBBER. 

A recent trial in France has revealed strange 
thefts from the Parisian Libraries. The trial 
arose on an action brought by the Minister of 
Public Instruction against Monsieur Demichells 
and Messieurs Firmin, Didot, and Solar, all 
well-known booksellers, for the restitution of 
books, prints, and autographs, which had been 
abstracted from the library of St. Genevieve and 
the Imperial library. It appears that about 1840 
a young man named Chavin de Melan attended 
the library of St. Genevieve, and entered into 
scientific researches with great ardor. He was 
the first to come in the morning, and the last to 
leave at night. He appeared well educated and 


which are the subjects of the law-suit. The par- 
ties against whom the action is brought were the 
purchasers. It seems that some, if notall of the 
parties, are willing to restore the property into 
which they have thus innocently, though, as it 
turns out, wrongfully come into possession, on 
being paid the sums which the purchase has cost 
them. It is urged, and it would seem with jus- 
tice, on their behalf, that it was the custodians of 
the library who were in fault, and that if these 
were so careless as to allow these valuables to be 
abstracted, the loss ought not to fall on the un- 
conscious purchasers, who had no reason to doubt 
that the deceased collector had come honestly b 

them. The result of the trial we have not heard. 


| 
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